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HOME, 


ZAGORSkKIsS Al 


CHAPTER XII.—THE 


EOPLE who live in the Potsdamer Strasse 
in Beriin are in a position to pay a high 
price for their flats, and do not object to 


noise. 


you want rest and retirement, you seek some 
quieter street far from the rush and bustle of a 
great city’s life: you do not settle in Potsdamer 
Strasse. But rest and retirement were not 
exactly what Count Zagorski, the Countess, 
and the fair Sophie sought, when they settled 
in this part of the city; they sought a place 
‘within easy reach of everywhere, and where 
their numerous friends could visit them without 
inconvenience. The rush and bustle did not 
disturb them ; indeed, on their deadly dull fore- 


moons they derived a considerable amount of 


All day long, and for the greater part of 
the night, they hear the roar of the trafhe. If 


AND 


AU 


THOR O} 


HIS FATHER. 


‘*NADYA,” ETC. 





pleasure from sitting at their open windows, and 
between yawns and sips of Bavarian beer (they 
drank wine during the evening only, or when 
they had visitors), they acridly criticised t! 
crowds of passers-by below them on the foot 
paths. During these window sessions the bril- 
liant Sophie, who looked as handsome under the 
searching sun as by the mitigating gaslight, 
occupied the central position, while her parents 
modestly ensconced themselves behind the lace 
curtains. Many a gallant in passing would 
look up at the vision in the open window, but 
unless he were a somebody, or riding in a 
carriage, Sophie seldom deigned to meet his 
gaze through those tortoise-shell gold-mounted 
Her evesight Was pr riect, 
but looking through these glasses was a way 
she had— she had caught it from her motier, 


} 


whose eyesight, by the way, was also fau! 


evevlasses of hers. 


tless, 
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Bui if the forenoons were insufferably dull in 
their handsome apartments, the compensating 
afternoons were delightful. While the Count 
visited his friends or wrote his letters, or 
enjoyed well-merited repose, the two ladies, 
attired in costly and usually somewhat striking 
raiment, would sally forth from the Potsdamer 
Strasse, skirt the umbrageous Thiergarten, pass 
through the great Brandenburg gate, and 
with dainty steps descend the Unter den Linden, 
as far as Kranzler’s. In this fashionable con- 
fectioner’s, a polite white-jacketed waiter had a 
table ready for them and two glasses of iced 
lemonade, which the ladies, with much graceful 
deliberation, imbibed through straws. Kranz- 
ler’s was invariably crowded when the Zagorski 
ladies visited there, and the demure aspect of 
little Sophie, under the gaze of hundreds of bold 
eyes, was always a striking lesson in deport- 


ment. Noone dared take any liberties with the 
Zagorskis. A day or two before they were seen 


at ‘*Carmen,” a young officer of the Guards in 
mufti, who had visited their rooms the night 
before, and had lost considerable sums at the 
Count’s card-table, thought he would receive a 
kindly welcome if he ventured to approach the 
table at which the ladies sipped their lemonade. 
Perhaps he greeted his affable hostesses of the 
previous night in too assured a manner. At 
any rate, the arctic look in the eyes of both 
ladies, their silent stare as he greeted them, 
froze on his lips the further words he would 
have uttered, and he returned to his own table 
an utterly discomfited guardsman. 

It was only Ernst von Arnsberg who dared 
to accost them at Kranzler’s, and the Countess, 
whose voice at times could be gentle as the 
turtle’s, called him ‘‘ Prince” in strident tones 
as he sat beside them. She had her reward in 
the respectful attention of the crowds who 
occupied the neighbouring tables. His mother’s 
carriage, with its showy horses and princely em- 
blazonments, was often drawn up before the 
door of the fashionable confectioner, and it was 
always a proud moment for the Zagorskis when 
he handed them into it for their afternoon 
drive in the Thiergarten. But the knowing 
ones in Kranzler’s would smile, and the white- 
jacketed waiters (waiters know everything) 
would wink at one another as they drove off. 


A few days after the ‘‘ Carmen” performance 
it was noticed one afternoon at Kranzler’s that 
the Zagorskis did not appear. They were 
always careful not to over-exert themselves. 
Over-exertion made them yawn, and surrounded 
their eyes with dark circlets. They had to 
receive dressmakers and milliners that evening, 
bringing wondrous toilettes, which were to 
be worn at supper when guests of unusual 
eminence and unusual wealth were expected. 
It was the evening when Prince Arnsberg of 
Rothenbostel was to make his first appearance 
among the lares and penates of the house of 
Zagorski. 

Every effort had been made to insure a 
successful evening, and after the fatigues of 


HIS FATHER. 


preparation and the thousand worries with 
the dressmakers Sophie and her parents now 
sat in their gaudy drawing-room awaiting their 
guests. It was indeed a most gay apartment. 
There are hypercritical ladies who would have 
said that it was all arranged for show, but the 
few ladies who occasionally found their way to 
the luxurious ménage in the Potsdamer Strasse 
had gay drawing-rooms of their own, and dis- 
covered no lack of taste in the brilliant silken 
hangings, the flaunting carpets, the gilt-legged 
chairs and tables. Everything in the room 
shone and scintillated. Folding doors, over- 
hung with gay Caucasian silks, led into a cosy 
little supper-room, where subdued red lights were 
burning. The table and sideboard were laden 
with good things—the Count had spared no 
expense ; and two menservants—their own man 
and another—were engaged with wine coolers 
and bottles, and in the cunning arrangement of 
luscious baskets of fruit, which had come all the 
way from the sunny Riviera. But there were 
no flowers—they had not thought of flowers. 
Another room which opened from the drawing- 
room was less lavishly gaudy, and the doors 
into it were closed. Two card-tables stood 
open here with brushes, chalks, and cigarettes 
on them. There was another card-table in the 
drawing-room, but it was folded up, and Sophie's 
harmless embroidery silks lay upon it in studied 


carelessness, with two or three French illus- 
trated magazines and comic journals. The 


beautiful girl lay back in her corner of the sofa, 
clad in a miracle of an evening robe, which the 
principal theatrical dressmaker in Berlin had 
recommended as most becoming. It was not 
a garment which the more sober-minded of the 
ladies of Berlin society would have looked at 
without shuddering, but no _ sober-minded 
society ladies were expected that night, and 
Sophie knew that it set off her superb figure to 
the utmost advantage. There were pearls round 
her neck and in her golden perfumed hair, and 
her exquisite carefully tended fingers were 
heavily laden with diamonds. It was only on 
really great occasions that the Zagorski jewels 
saw the light. But unlike the beautiful girl 
they adorned, they did not look quite flawless 
under the heartless light of the sun. To see 
them to advantage one required distance and 
the ameliorating effects of artificial light. 
Sophie’s mother sat beside her in black silk and 
lace, a dark background against which her 
radiant daughter might shine with admirable 
and telling effect. They twiddled the rings on 
their fingers and the bangles on their wrists, 
and conversed in low tones. 

The Count, spruce and well set-up, in fault- 
less evening dress, sat at a little table. A 
broad blue cordon crossed his arching shirt 
front, and on the breast of his coat shone a 
gold star of curious shape and workmanship, 
and bearing the motto ‘* Perfer.” No one who 
had seen this star had ever been quite certain 
to what country the decoration really belonged. 
Montenegro and Persia had been suggested, 
but both suggestions had been discovered to be 
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erroneous. As a matter of fact the star was 
the Count’s own design, and the motto of his 
own choosing. It was a very pretty star aud 
an excellent motto, and by its aid and the aid of 
the blue ribbon which he invariably wore with it 
he was in the habit of smoothing his social path 
in many an exclusive coterie. He was now at the 





HE WAS EXAMINING THEIR EDGES WITH A GLASS. 


little table busily engaged over two or three 
packs of cards. He was examining their edges 
with a magnifying-glass, holding them up to 
the light, moving his fingers gently over their 
surfaces, and from time to time jotting down 
something in a note-book. 

This was the disposition of the adventurous 
Zagorskis, when the door opened, and a 
servant announced Herr von Happenstein. The 
Zagorskis immediately went through certain 
convulsive movements, which resulted in the 
cards being swept into the table drawer, and 
certain elegant pieces of half-finished em- 
broidery finding their way into the hands of the 
two ladies. ; 

But calm was immediately restored, and Herr 
von Happenstein entered, greeted Zagorski 
and the ladies with much solemnity, and 
lounged into an easy chair beside the Countess, 
with whom he appeared to be on a most 
friendly and familiar footing. He was a red 
plethoric man of majestic plumpness and triple 
chin, who had made a gigantic fortune in 
chemicals, and was now obviously intent on 
squandering it. He had met the Zagorskis on 
the Riviera, and attracted by Sophie's ravishing 
beauty, he lost ro opportunity of seeing them 
Whenever they were within reach. An awk- 
ward, bashful man where women were con- 
cerned, he made his idiotic court to Sophie 
through her amiable mether. Innumerable 
Were the presents he made to the smiling and 
receptive mother, incredible the sums he per- 
sistently lost to the father. But although the 
Countess repeatedly assured him that his suit 
was really making headway, that he was 


rapidly gaining a position in the girl’s affec. 
tions, he himself saw no signs of softening in 


the demeanour of the proud beauty. In time 
he had grown contented, and followed her 
round the room with his goggling eyes. It was 


an inadequate return for all that lavish expen- 
diture of affection and money, but Herr von 
Happenstein appeared satisfied. 

The guests now began to arrive in rapid 
succession. There was a fresh-coloured young 
Baron, a major of dragoons, who did not, how- 
ever, come in uniform. He was not much 
given over to reflection, but one thought which 
seldom left him was that he would never intro- 
duce the Kaiser's coat into company where he 
felt he could not bring his mother and siste: 
‘ At any rate I'll wear an immaculate uniform, 
seemed to be the expression of his frame of 
mind. He was in the habit of attending the 
Zagorskis’ soirées in the company of a dissi- 
pated old colonel on the retired list, who was 
enormously wealthy, and who had taken a fancy 
to him. The old colonel was one of the invited 
guests this evening, and his arrival created 
more than a ripple of excitement, for the Coun- 
tess turned her face towards him and her back 
to the fat manufacturer of chemicals, and 
Sophie became all at once sprightly, as she 
made room for the battered old roue between 
her and her mother. ‘Two sombre undertaker- 
looking men—they might have been brothers 
followed. They were the Count’s own particu- 
lar friends, and neither the ladies nor the officers 
took any further notice of them than was con- 
tained in a perfunctory nod of the head. but 
the Count was heartily glad to see them, and 
had some confidences to communicate to them 
which necessitated their withdrawal to the bay 
window. 

As the minutes fled, both the Countess and 
Sophie began to grow uneasy. Wasit possible 
that the guest of the evening, the guest for 
whom this social function had been arranged at 
lavish expense, would disappoint them? Every 
sound outside in the hall was listened to 
intently. The course of every vehicle driving 
over the stony street was traced, if haply it 
would stop at their door. At last! There was 
a sharp rattle of wheels on the pavement, and 
a sudden halt. In another moment voices were 
heard in the passage, and before Sophie had 
time for a last glance in the tall mirror, the 
door was flung open and Prince Arnsberg of 
Rothenbostel appeared, leaning on the arm of 
his dutiful nephew Prince Ernst, and wearing 
the broad orange ribbon of the order of the 
Black Eagle. Those who were sitting sprang 


to their feet; the group from the window 
joined the others; there were countless in- 


quiries from all sides, and much eager bowing 
and introducing aad sterping backwards and 
forwards in the best cour: style. 

Everyone was manifestly pleased to see the 
old Prince, and as to the Prince's feelings there 
could be no doubt. He beamed on the Countess 
and Sophie, and paid them the most elaborate 
compliments of the old school. He held the 
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Count’s hand in his while he told him of the 
pleasure he felt in having an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the scion of 
the distinguished Zagorski house. He looked 
archly at Sophie, and told her father that he 
wished he were young again, as young as that 
rogue of a nephew of his. This condescending 
remark was playfully conveyed to Sophie by 
her father, and the Countess overhearing it 
both ladies giggled, cast down their eyes, and 
simultaneously exclaimed, ‘*‘ Oh, Prince, how 
can you ?’ 

With the other members of the company the 
Prince was equally at home. A man like 
Zagorski, he felt Sure, would only invite the 
best people to his house. Zagorski was the 
sort of man on whom he could rely. He heard 
von Happenstein’s name mentioned—the 
‘*von” was a sufficient symbol of distinc- 
tion. He was introduced to the fresh-faced 
young Baron—he had heard of the family. The 
old colonel and he had known one another as 
young men, and renewed the conversation which 
had been interrupted forty years before. The 
solemn men in black bore Russian names, but 
spoke fluent if somewhat ungrammatical and 
vulgar German. They were representatives of 
two of the oldest Russian boyar families with 
vast estates in the province of Riazan—at least 
this was the information which the Count gave 
the old Prince. 

Never had the Prince begun an evening in 
Berlin so auspiciously. He forgot the worries 
round the council board of the Bundesrath, and 
a recent snubbing from the imperial chancellor ; 
he forgot even the threatening clouds in Uhl- 
miinster—the troubles with Richter and the 
contumacious iron-workers ; and ignored for the 
moment that sorest of all his trials, the hostile 
attitude of his only son to all that an Arnsberg 
should hold high and holy. 

At supper he sat beside the most charming 
of hostesses, who listened with rapture to his 
tedious and pointless anecdotes. He saw the 
costliest viands before him, the most famous 
vintages. He was the honoured guest. He 
toasted his hostess and host with exuberant 
gaiety, he called to Sophie at the far end of the 
table, and toasted her with arch looks and play- 
ful persiflage. He did not forget his old friend 
the colonel, nor his young friend the Baron, nor 
yet the Russian nobles who, when they spoke, 
which was seldom, uttered words suspiciously 
like the dialect of Berlin. And then this 
haughty aristocrat consented to be toasted by 
everygne in turn, and the liveried servants 
brought in more wine. Everyone was growing 
enthusiastic, or had the appearance of enthu- 
siasm, except the two undertaker gentlemen, 
whose imperturbability not all the champagne 
in Rheims could dissipate. 

The Countess and Sophie at last rose, inviting 
their guests to coffee in the drawing-room. 
They were followed by the Prince and the 
colonel, walking arm in arm, and the rear-guard 
was formed by the Russian nobles, who were 
already scenting the approaching booty. 
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In the drawing-room Sophie, with heightened 
colour and flashing eyes, laughed uproariously 
at the colonel’s jokes--it was not her usual re- 
strained musical laughter, it was hard, loud, re- 
pellent ; but nobody noticed t:.at. Everyone was 
watching the lithe graceful figure of the girl as 
she moved rapidly about from one group to 
another; and everyone noticed that her brightest 
looks were for Ernst, and that the group which 
she always sought was that in which he stood. 

‘* | really believe she’s fond of him,” said the 
watchful colonel to his friend the major. 

‘** Well, I don’t much admire her taste,” was 
all the young dragoon could find as reply. 

‘* Neither do I. He’sa cad. But if all we 
hear is true, he will likely enough inherit that 
precious old boy’s property. After to-night, 
and without special reference to myself, I shall 
believe that old fools are really the worst. Just 
watch old Arnsberg.” 

‘* But de you imagine that the lovely Sophie 
is running after the nephew ?” 

‘* Sure of it. And I have a notion that our 
honoured host and hostess will see that she 
gets him. Can there be any more laudable 
parental ambition than to see a daughter climb 
to a Prince’s coronet ?” 

‘*Well, Arnsberg doesn’t 
lover, I must say.”’ 

**My notion of him is that he’s a fellow who 
doesn’t deserve anything but a good whipping. 
They’re a dubious lot, these friends of ours 
here. They'll robus unmercifully to-night, but 
they’re good enough for Prince Ernst.” 

‘*T hope, colonel, you’re not jealous of him ?” 
said the major, with a laugh. 

‘Perhaps I am. Who knows? Old fools, 
you know. At any rate, my young friend, you 
and I shall play straight and square to-night, 
and lose our money like gentlemen. That lofty 
young snob (the colonel whispered something 
in his friend’s ear)—that’s what he is. Come 
into the next room. That idiot Happenstein 
and those precious blackbeetles from Russia 
are there already.” 

Count Zagorski approached the Prince, who 
was flushed and growing talkative. 

‘We generally try to while away the evening 
with a game of whist. I have a notion that 
you play an excellent hand. Whist, my dear 
Prince, threatens in these modern days to 
become an extinct art.” 

‘Oh, really you are very kind, my dear Count, 
but I think you must excuse me. I would much 
rather just stay here and chat with your 
charming wife and daughter.” 

‘** Just as you like, Prince, but we are exactly 
eight gentlemen, and that makes two complete 
tables. Here’s Sophie—she’ll shuffle your 
cards, I’m sure, for you, for luck.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, Prince, do play and give papa a 
thorough good beating. I never saw anyone 
so proud of his play as papa is.” 

‘* Well, then, my dear, Ill play ; but I play a 
very bad hand.” 

Both of the astute persons before him knew 
from the manner in which this self-depreciatory 


look the happy 
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remark was uttered, that he was exceedingly 
proud of his play. The Count smiled. 

‘* All the better for us,” he said. 

A servant approached with a tray of glasses. 

‘“*Ah, my dear Prince, a glass of tokay. 
We used to say in Russia, fokaiski ogon dayot, 
‘tokay gives fire.” I can recommend this 
bottle. I brought it from Hungary myself in’48. 
From an honoured guest I do not hold back 
any prized bottles. This is the last but one.” 

The Prince, usually most temperate in his 
habits, drank the wine in rapid sips—the dark 
oily liquid which gives fire. He smacked his 
lips With the air of a connoisseur. 

‘**A noble wine, Count. I have nothing 
like it in Bostel.” 

‘* There is nothing like it in all Buda-Pesth. 
Count Andrassy himseif has not its equal. It's 
a wonderful wine. Here, Max, refill his 
Highness’s glass.” 

The second glass of tokay fixed the Prince’s 
resolution to play. ‘‘ Be my guardian angel,” 
he whispered in maudlin accents to Sophie, who 
took his hand and pressed it coquettishly. 

All the other gentlemen were already in the 
card-room. At one table were Ernst, the 
colonel, von Happenstein, and one of the 
Russian boyars; at the other the Prince and 
Zagorski took their places beside the young 
major and the second boyar. The Prince and 
the boyar were partners, the Count begged the 
support of the dragoon. Cigarettes were 
lighted, and when various other technical pre- 
liminaries had been arranged, Sophie, who had 
until now stood behind the old Prince’s chair 
interchanging badinage in French with the 
antiquated beau, left the room. She stood for 
a moment at the door, and catching Ernst’s 
eye, kissed her hand to him. 

‘*Lucky in love, unlucky in play,” quoted 
the dragoon, addressing the Count. ‘‘If the 
converse of this old adage be true, you could 
not have a better partner, as I am the most 
unlucky man in the world where I set my 
affections.” 

The converse evidently was true, for the Count 
and his partner won with honours. 

‘*Ah!” said the Prince, ‘* I always begin by 
getting into trouble.” 

Then the Prince dealt the cards. Although 
he was certain of the trick, he lost by a singular 
mistake which the boyar made, and again 
the Count’s gains were great. The game con- 
tinued with varying fortune, and then partners 
were changed—the Count and the Russian 
boyar playing against the Prince and the major. 

In the first rubber after the change the Prince 
lost so heavily, and seemed to make so many 
errors, that he determined to assert his position 
and reputation as a whist player, and begged 
that the stakes might be doubled. So the play 
continued, but the result was the same—con- 
tinued loss by the Prince. They were little 
over an hour at the table, and he had already 
lost ten thousand marks. Had he seen what 
Was passing under the table, had he and his 
partner had but an inkling of the conversa- 


tion that had been carried on that evening at 
the bay window, they would, in all probability, 
have left the house in towering wrath, wrath 
which they would have called virtuous indigna- 
tion; but they knew nothing, and began to 
plunge, if such an expression may be used as 
applied to whist. At any rate, the Prince 
played wildly; he had no support from his 
partner, and as the hour after midnight was 
striking he had lost another ten thousand 
marks. 

It was not the loss, but the fact that the 
Count had proved himself the better player, 
which nettled the Prince, and made him reck- 
less. 

Zagorski, however, was cautious. He would 
not fall in with the old man’s petulant demand 
for revenge. He called a temporary halt, and 
the servant entered with spirits. 

‘* A little breathing space,” he said to his 
guests, who were c:ustering around him full of 
the.occurrences at their respective tables. ‘‘ A 
little rest, and you shall have your revenge, 


.Prince. Ah! that is Sophie singing. Let us 


listen !” 

Von Happenstein went to the door and 
gently opened it. Sophie sat at the piano, and 
her voice, pure and silver-toned, seemed to 
electrify and at the same time to soften those 
sinning men. ‘* Vieni, io t’amo,” she sang. 
It was only Arditi’s frivolous music, but it was 
rendered with such purity of accent, with such 
verve and passion, that her hearers forgot for 
the moment their sordid interests, their ignoble 
plans, and had only eyes and ears for the 
radiant fair girl singing with the voice of an 
angel. 

‘** Bravo, bravo,” cried the colonel, clapping 
his hands. 

They ga: tered round the piano. They forgot 
all about the cards, all but the two Russian 
nobles who were not musical, and the Count 
who saw his plans unexpectedly disturbed. 
Sophie had sung this same song on previous 
evenings devoted to similar purposes in St. 
Petersburg, Ostend, and many another place, 
but it had left the company callous. There 
was no help for it. So the Polish girl was asked 
to sing again and again. Each song she sang, 
was sung, however, for Ernst —there could be 
no doubt about that. They were of the music- 
hall sentimental order, songs for which Ernst 
had once expressed some liking. He knew they 
were sung for him, but remained callous. 
Von Happenstein or the old colonel would have 
given half his fortune for one song from her 
sung for him, which could fill her eyes with the 
passion they saw in them—passion awakened 
for that worthless scamp who stood there calmly 
smiling at the dubious jokes of a French comic 
print, which he was listlessly turning over. 

‘*She should have been on the stage,” 
whispered one of the Russian boyars to the 
other. ‘‘ What an actress she is, and with 
that voice!” 

** You are right, friend. She'll end there after 
a few more years of this. The old man once 
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told me that he intended her for the variety stage, 
and she took lessons in skirt-dancing. I wonder 
if she would oblige now if I asked her.” 

‘*You’d better not. Zagorski would be 
furious. Hallo! What’s the matter. Oh, a 
headache! Well, I declare, tears! She’s going! 
That means an end to our little game for to- 
night. What a brute that young Arnsberg is. 
You noticed her last look at him from the door ? 
And he never lifted his eyes!” 

It happened just as the boyar had said. The 
game was up, and preparations were imme- 
diately made by the guests for departure. The 
Countess returned to the room to tell her de- 
parting guests that she nad seen Sophie to her 
room ; that it was nothing—only a headache. 

‘* She has beén a good deal worried lately,’ 
she said, casting a searching look at Ernst, 
** but sleep will put her all right again.” 

The men filed out profuse in their thanks to 
the Count and Countess for what they were 
certain was the most delightful evening they 
had ever spent, and leaving kindly messages 
for the girl, whose evident distress and sudden 
collapse had touched even their hearts. Only 
Ernst was left unmoved. ‘‘All acting,” he 
muttered to himself, as he accompanied his 
uncle to their carriage. 

The two boyars remained behind for a few 
minutes, and settled up accounts with Zagorski. 
Money passed from hand to hand, sundry slips 
of paper were torn up, and then they solemnly 
creaked out of the room, passing the two half- 
tipsy manservants in the passage, who leered 
at them with drunken familiarity as they passed 
out—two night birds into the night. 

“Collect the cards and burn them,” said 
Zagorski to his wife when they were alone. 
‘* That little silly has spoilt our game to-night. 
Still, we did not do badly. My saare is fifteen 
thousand. Is she really ill?” 

‘* She’s nervous and has a headache. She’s 
fond of young Arnsberg, and he is not behaving 
well. You must speak to him. I believe he 
means to escape if he can.” 

‘‘T'll speak to him—yes, by St. Nicolas I 
shall, and in a way he won't like. He’s in my 
power, and he'll marry her. If he shows any 
more signs of trying to shirk it, I'll say the 
word and have him behind stone walls. St. 
Nicolas! I’m not a baby! He made love to 
the girl, and made her like him with his honey 
sickly ways and soft words. He'll make good 
his words.” 

The Count raised his voice and thumped the 
table. 

‘*T hold those forged bills of his. He is a 
splendid forger, I'll say that for him. I saw 
old Arnsberg’s real signature to-day, and | 
could not tell the difference. I suppose it would 
break that old fool’s heart if he knew that his 
precious hopeful of a nephew had been forging 
his signature.” 

** And the cards,” interjected the lady. 

‘*Yes, and the cards that I found in his 
room that night when he had his famous card 
party. Oh, I have the cards safely locked up. 
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Trust me. I wonder if he suspects that I took 
those specimens away with me. I expect he 
hunted long and anxiously for that missing 
ace.” The Count laughed and showed his 
teeth. 

** Well, then, Sasha, you'll speak tohim. I’m 
anxious about Sophie. If she were only settled, 
I think we might retire to some quiet place in 
England or the north of France. Sasha, it 
seems a century since we drove along that 
beautiful southern coast of England. There 
were villages there that | always think of when 
I am alone in the evenings. That was more 
than thirty years ago, my Sasha. We have 
seen enough of the world—too much maybe. 
I’m very tired, and if only Sophie were safe si 

‘* That’s all right, wife. Now do stop that 
snivelling. I can’t stand that. Stopit, I say.” 

He took out his handkerchief and blew his 
nose violently. 

‘**]’ll speak to him to-morrow, and he must 
marry her. It will be all right; let us go and 
see the girl. Make her a little negus, and I'll 
sit beside her and cheer her up.” 

In the grey of the morning these two old 
battered sinners sought their daughter’s room. 
They stumbled over a servant in livery asleep 
across the passage. ‘‘The drunken pig,” 
muttered the Count, kicking him. 

They found Sophie peacefully asleep, and 
crept off to their own room cold and shivering, 
and dreamed of a red-roofed village lying low 
among summer trees in far English Devon. 





CHAPTER XIII.—ELSA’S LETTER. 


JRINCE ARNSBERG of Rothenbostel on 
his way home, and in an exalted frame of 
mind, poured into his nephew’s ears ex 

pressions of eulogy and regard for his new 
friends, to which Ernst listened with somewhat 
mixed feelings, his bottom thought, however, 
being that his uncle was showing himself to be 
a hopelessly silly old man. 

‘**] congratulate you, Ernst, on your friends. 
Cultivate intimacy with them, my boy. That 
girl is a delight. Poor thing, | hope it is 
nothing serious’ I wish I were your age. I 
believe she likes you, you rascal.” 

This was not what Ernst wished to hear. He 
was quite aware of Sophie’s preference for him, 
but he had begun to think that the time was 
drawing near when his uncle should know that 
he was seriously aspiring to the hand of 
Johanna. 

‘* She is a beautiful girl, uncle, but I don’t 
think she and J have kindred dispositions. We 
don’t agree very well, and [ don’t think it would 
be any advantage to me if I went afterwards 
to St. Petersburg that my wife should be a 
Russian.” 

‘*That zs looking ahead. I was not think- 
ing of that. Of course, of course. You're 
quite right. It is one thing to like a girl, and 
quite another to make her your wife. Marry- 
ing is a serious thing among persons in our 
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position. You should have a German wife— 
certainly.” 

‘* Besides, uncle, I don’t know that her 
family is quite equal to ours. The Zagorskis, 
of course, are an old family, but I believe they 
have Tartar blood in their veins. And I don’t 
fancy they are endowed with much wealth.” 

This was a master-stroke, and it brought the 
main matter perceptibly nearer discussion. The 
old Prince rose to the bait. 

‘Well, I quite feel that you should soon 
think of marrying. I was speaking to the 
Chancellor about you the other day, and it is 
pretty certain that you may reckon on an attaché- 
ship in Rome. That would please your mother. 
You ought to marry or have a wife in prospect 
before you leave the Spree for the Tiber. | 
know you will not settle on anyone who is 
unworthy of you, of whom I| cannot approve, 
and whose family cannot suitably mate with ours. 
We are prejudiced in Europe against the 
Tartars, but among them are very ancient 
families, dating back to Tamerlane and earlier, 
whose alliance is much coveted by the Russian 
aristocracy. If I were you I would not lay too 
much stress on wealth. Affluence by all 
means, but you can rely on me doing my part, 
so on that score you need not be uneasy.” 

Ernst was uncertain how to take this ha- 
rangue. Fortwo years he had been dangling 
about Johanna, and had thought that his 
uncle was aware of his designs. Whether or 
not he approved, that was another question on 
which he had no certain information. 

‘* Uncle,” he said, ‘‘ I must be candid with 
you. I should have spoken to you earlier. I 
love my cousin Johanna, and have thought of 
no one but her; I have loved her since I was a 
boy, and will love her always. I would be the 
happiest of men if I could think that you would 
consent to our union, and if Johanna could be 
induced to look upon me as her future husband.” 

‘* Why, Ernst, this is all new. I had no idea 
of this—not the slightest. I knew you were 
fond of one another—as cousins, but really— 
well . Here weare at home. Come into my 
room. We'll talk the matter over a few 
minutes.” 

The Prince sat down, drawing another chair 
near him, to which he motioned Ernst. 

‘*Have you spoken to Johanna? Dear me, 
I have been thinking all along that she was 
only a child. Yes, she’s nearly a woman now. 
Have you spoken to her?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** Well, what did she say?” 

‘* That she could never look upon me in any 
other light than as her cousin.” 

“She said that! Well, she’s very young 
and very inexperienced. So are you, Ernst. 
You know nothing of the world yet. I will 
not say that I am opposed to this. I love you, 
my boy.” 

He held out his hand, and grasped that of 
Ernst. 

“I would like to make you happy. You're 
the hope of our family. Chlodwig, I often feel, 





is lost to us. He is only an Arnsberg in name,” 
added the old man savagely. ‘* Yes, Ernst, I 
will do what I can. I'll speak to Johanna.” 

** My fear is, sir, that in my absence she may 
be exposed to influences hostile to me.” 

The Prince started. ‘‘ What do you mean ? 
Vo you mean Chlodwig ? ” 

**Partly. Chlodwig and Chlodwig’s friend.” 

‘** Chlodwig’s friend. Do you mean Richter ?” 

‘**No, sir,” 

‘*Who, then? You don't mean the English 
tutor. What has he to do with my concerns ? 
He is my son’s servant. I pay him a salary.” 

‘** His influence, uncle, at Bostel is great, and 
in ways you don’t suspect ?” 

‘** What do you mean, sir?”” The Prince rose 
from his chair. ‘* He has influence, or ought 
to have influence, with my son. That is why 
he is there. But with my daughter! If I 
thought for a moment that he dared to interfere 
with Johanna in the slightest degree in any of 
her concerns, I would have him kicked out of 
the Schloss. Yes, if | thought she gave 
ear to him, she would followhim The English 
beggar!” 

He paced the rcom in a fury with quick un- 
steady steps. Ernst feared he had gone too 
far. 

‘* Perhaps, uncle, my feelings have made me 
suspicious, but | could not help telling you 
what | fear. I may have done the Englishman 
an injustice.” 

‘*What you say, Ernst, does you honour. I 
shall soon return to Bostel, and my eyes will 
be open, believe me. The first sign or symp- 
tom of any underground work, of any inter- 
meddling, and | shall make short work of it. 
Enough for to-night. Good-night. Rely on 
me. I'll do my best for you, Ernst, my boy.” 

The old man flung his arms round Ernst’s 
neck and kissed him in a maudlin fashion on 
both cheeks. When he was at last alone, he 
threw himself into a chair, moodily revolving in 
his mind the suspicions which his nephew's 
crafty suggestions had awakened. 

‘*It is not to me they come,” he muttered. 
‘* Their father they ignore. Have | not been a 
good father? Have | not striven to make 
them worthy of the high stock from which they 
spring? Where does the taint come from? 
Was it something in their mother’s blood which 
they have inherited? Chlodwig! Infected 
with revolutionary poison. I'll end by hating 
my own son. Johanna! Her mother’s picture 

discussing with one of my servants the private 
concerns of the family.” 

The old man looked out of the window, and 
noticed it was the dawn which was casting that 
cold light on the lime-trees. 

** But I have Elsa,” he continued. ‘* She is my 
daughter. I| have only to command, and she 
obeys. Yes, she is a true Arnsberg—my dark- 
haired, queenly daughter of Bostel.” He 
suddenly remembered the night at the Schloss 
when she interrupted Ernst with a question 
about the workers of Uhlmiinster, and a spasm 
of pain seized his heart, but he banished the 
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thought. Perhaps he had not understood her 
question ; perhaps she did not understand the 
discussion. She was not clever or quick, he 
was glad to reflect. 

He rose from his chair to seek his bedroom, 
and as he passed through the hall he noticed 
on a table some letters lying there unopened. 
He looked at the addresses. Obviously they 
were all business communications—save one. 
This was from Elsa. He carried it to his room 
and sat down to read it. He would hear 
something which would soothe and subdue 
him after the excitements of the night. 





ELSA’S LETTER. 


He read, and his face grew ashen pale, and 
his eyes dilated with passion and pain. He 
read 


‘*My dear Father,—Ever since you left 
Bostel it has been my wish to write to you on 
a matter which, I fear, will trouble you greatly, 
but my conscience will not allow me to keep it 
any longer from you. My wish was to spare 
you pain rather than to shield myself from your 
anger. It is not Chlodwig alone who knows 
Herr Richter. I was with Chlodwig when he 
first met him, and on nearly every occasion 
since when Chlodwig and he met, whether in 
Uhlmiinster or elsewhere, I have been present. 
I shall hide nothing from you. I have learned 
to love and admire Herr Richter, both for his 
own sake and for the sake of the noble work in 
which he is engaged. I know nothing of the 
quarrel which estranged you from him—on that 
subject he has never spoken a word to me; but 
if you think he is anything than a pure-minded, 
high-souled, and noble Christian gentleman you 
do him a great injustice. Dear father, I have 
done wrong in keeping this from you; but I 
knew how strong your feelings are about Herr 
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Richter, and dreaded the sight of your sorrow 
and anger. But I have made up my mind to 
suffer whatever punishment you may decree. 
I cannot renounce my friend. I cannot give up 
the work he has given me to do. I cannot 
turn my back on the possibilities for usefulness 
which I see opening up for me, to live again 
the useless, godless, selfish life of the past. 
You know all now. Inflict on me as condign a 
punishment as you wish. No, father, don’t 
punish me. I cannot bear it, and I cannot bear 
to see you pained, to hear your voice in anger. 
Be merciful as you hope for mercy. It is not 
wrong to devote one’s life to assuage the hard 
lot of your fellow mortals, to feel for those in 
distress. This I am striving todo. The old 
servants used to tell me when I was a child 
how mother, when she first came to Bostel, 
visited the sick for miles round the Schloss, and 
how the poor people used to look for her visits 
as for the visits of an angel. Let me walk in 
her footsteps. I have taken a poor blind girl 
to live with me. She is little Bertha, the 
granddaughter of Hermann, the swine-herd. 
Their cottage on the hill-side was so damp 
that she grew ill, and then lost her sight. She 
is very beautiful, with golden hair, and very 
good and quiet. She will never be in your 
way. Herr Richter’s mother has been taking 
care of her, but I wished to help them, and have 
taken the dear child as my little companion. 
Now, dear father, forgive me that I have kept 
all this from you so long. Do think kindly of me 
and of my dear friends the Richters. They are 
of the people of whom the world has sorest 
need. If you would only consent to see Herr 
Richter, and hear of the noble work in which 
he is engaged, it would scatter all your hard 
thoughts of him to the winds. Greetings for 
Aunt Caroline and Cousin Ernst, and for you 
the sincerest love of your affectionate daughter 
Elsa.” 


The Prince lay back in his chair inert and 
cold, his arms hung limp at either side, his 
head’ sank on his breast. But his eyes gleamed 
with a fearful light. Whirlwinds of passion 
swept through his brain. It was the intensity 
of his rage, the agony of the wounds to his 
pride which had overcome his bodily strength. 
Not a tender note in that gentle womanly letter 
had touched his heart. His daughter, his flesh 
and blood, his favourite child, had disgraced 
him, and he alternately cursed her and Richter 
and bemoaned his own lot—a lonely old man, full 
of grief and years, a father who felt how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it was to have a thankless 
child. He felt himself bitterly mortified and 
touched in his tenderest part. His pride of 
race was a consuming passion with him, his 
hatred of the Uhlmiinster demagogues, and of 
Richter as their most notable leader, was a 
passion hardly less intense; and here at one 
blow was his daughter in whom he had always 
believed that the most notable qualities of the 
race of Arnsberg were embodied—their lofty 
pride, their scorn of the masses, their inflexibility 
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to the changes and fashions of the life that 
pulsed about them—his daughter Elsa writing 
that she loved and admired the man who had 
sown dissension in his family and among his 
people, who was a stark revolutionary and 
blasphemer, a low, ill-bred spouter of sedition. 

‘*And she loves and admires this fellow!” 
The Prince tottered to his feet. ‘‘ Elsa von 
Arnsberg working hand-in-hand with the un- 
scrupulous demagogue who is seeking to pull 
down all that Imost venerate onearth. Leagued 
against me, she and Chlodwig, leagued with 
Richter! Has she gone mad, or am I mad ? 
And the English tutor also in the plot. And they 
are carrying on their sickly work behind my 
back! Oh, I'll see to it! I'll grind them all to, 
powder. I'll ” 

He raised his arms over his head and stared 
wildly about him. The room swam before his 
eyes. For a moment he swayed helplessly 
backward and forward, then fell prone on the 
fioor in an ecstasy of insane passion. 





CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE, 


INCE the visit to Uhlmiinster which ended 
so dramatically in the widow Faber’s cellar, 
the time had passed pleasantly enough at 

Bostel Schloss. There was no distrrbing 
element at work to cause friction or uneasiness. 
Frank Cunliffe spent much of his time out of 
doors with Chlodwig, and more than once they re- 
visited Uhlmiinster, when Richter accompanied 
them to the various factories, where they saw 
the workmen engaged in the several branches 
of their industry, and where both of them 
obtained a closer insight into and a keener 
interest in the various social and economic 
problems which concerned those toiling thou- 
sands of men, women, and children. Frank at 
college had made a theoretical study of many of 
the questions of which he now saw the practical 
side for the first time, and his methodical 
and logical Scotch mind was immediately set to 
work to discover solutions of the vexing ques- 
tions on which diverging opinions, or, rather, 
diametrically opposed views, separated ap- 
parently by an unbridgeable chasm the toilers 
from their masters. He had even gone so far 
in his investigations that with Chlodwig’s 
assistance he had already sketched the rough 
outline of a book on labour questions which he 
hoped might see the light on some not very 
remote day. 

But Frank’s mind, fully occupied as it was 
with Chlodwig and his projected book, had 
its secret fears and anxieties. He knew that 
every fresh day saw him more and more hope- 
lessly fond of Johanna, and he felt that this if 
continued would result in a state of affairs 
which must infallibly prevent him fulfilling his 
duty to Prince Arnsberg as his son's tutor. His 
conscience pricked him that, admitted into the 
Prince’s household where implicit confidence had 
been placed in him, he had permitted himself to 
abuse this confidence by entertaining feelings 
towards Johanna which were not consistent 


with his position as her brother’s tutor. He 
thought of revealing his whole heart to 
Chlodwig, but when he remembered the delicate 
sense of honour which distinguished his pupil, 
and the intense affection which existed between 
him and his sisters, he felt that, the confession 
once made, there would be an end to all the 
cordiality and intimacy which had hitherto 
characterised their intercourse. 

After long hesitation, after struggling against 
the temptation to let things drift, he finally 
resolved to wait until the Prince returned to 
Bostel, and then to inform him that it would 
be better if he sought another tutor for his son. 
Meanwhile, and before the Prince arrived, he 
would try to prepare his friends for the change. 

Judged by the canons applied to the ordinary 
hero of romance, there was perhaps a total lack 
of the heroic in Frank’s resolve. But he was 
not a hero of romance, only a matter of fact, 
honourable young Scotsman, who was anxious 
not to bring trouble upon the woman whom he 
loved with his whole honest heart. She could 
never marry him. The longer he remained at 
Bostel the stronger would be the c‘iains that 
bound him. It had been a wonderful dream 
while it lasted, full of glory and sunshine and 
colour, but it must end with a cruel awakening. 
Yes, he would wait until the Prince returned, 
and then farewell to those lovely Westphalian 
valleys, and back to the Grosvenor Road and 
the paragraphs for the evening newspapers. 

Elsa had accompanied her brother and Frank 
on all their trips to Uhlmiinster. She had 
made up her mind to write to her father, and 
she felt rest and happiness at last. She told 
Richter that she felt she ought not any longer 
to keep the Prince in ignorance of her work; but 
at his desire she postponed writing until the 
time of her father’s return to Bostel drew nearer. 
‘** It will only upset him,” he pointed out, ‘* and 
he may feel that he should return here at once. 
Better wait until his return in any case is im- 
minent.” So Elsa waited. She and Frau 
Richter had much work on hand with the 
school and the children’s hospital ; and arrange- 
ments were also made for getting little Bertha 
to Bostel after a visit to her old grandparents 
in the cottage on the hill-side. 

Johanna entered with zest into all her sister's 
plans. Too timid and retiring, too uncertain 
of herself to take any active part in the work at 
Uhlmiinster, she was Elsa’s confidante and 
whole-hearted sympathiser in all that was done 
and projected. With little initiative and only 
imperfect aptitude for active enterprise, she 
belonged nevertheless to that rare and prized 
class of women who can inspire and encourage, 
and whose sympathies are all the more potent 
because of their depth and their freedom from 
disturbing passions. 

Of late she had been singularly grave and 
thoughtful. In the presence of the other mem- 
bers of the family she was always the sunny, be- 
witching, half-ethereal Princess Johanna whom 
they knew, animated yet gentle, eager yet re 
fined, full of winning ways and uttering winning 
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words, bringing light and a sense of beauty 
and refinement wherever she went. But when 
alone the clear violet eyes had often a pathetic 
shade in them, and faint lines of care could be 
sometimes traced on her pure brow when she 
thought of possible troubles which might soon 
have to be faced. Her life hitherto had been 
a singularly uneventful one. For the two years 
since her mother’s death she had been totally 
cut off from the world. When they were little 
children she remembered that the Schloss used 
to be sometimes gay with visitors, friends of 
their fair young mother from sunny Normandy ; 
but this had ceased in the last ten years of her 
life, when the poor French lady’s interest in 
everything seemed to totally vanish, when her 
once fresh impulsive heart had been chilled 
over by the intolerable humours of a husband 
nearly twice her age. 

Once or twice a year some great signor, a 
friend of her father, would call at the castle 
intent on mighty affairs of state or business 
—great, stiffened and uniformed generals, or 
proud owners of a country-side. In honour 
of these occasional visitors solemn dinners 
would be eaten, and Johanna and Elsa with 
their brother would listen drearily to the 
pompous post-prandial oratory of those great 
ones of the earth, as they toasted each other 
over their Riidesheimer and Beaune. They 
heard about thousands of soldiers, thousands 
of marks, thousands of acres, about the wicked- 
ness of the lower orders, the depravity of the 
French, the perfidiousness of England; and 
over all this heartless vapid talk the grating 
voice of their father, discoursing his medizval 
futilities, living in a penumbra of his own 
imagining, looking back to the most corrupt 
and most violent periods of history as those 
most worthy of imitation and regard. 

Into this life, which was for Johanna only a 
sterile, hopeless existence, came Frank Cunliffe, 
bringing with him breaths from the great pulsing 
world outside—a handsome, bright-faced man, 
full-matured will in his eyes, with superabundant 
energy and life, a well-trained sensitive mind 
teeming with ideas, practical in his head, and 
in his soft Scottish heart wellsprings of simple 
boyish romance and poetry. 

Johanna was captivated by this strong, sweet 
nature. In her own heart the fact that he was 
her brother’s tutor and she a princess of an- 
cient lineage made not the slightest difference. 
Rank had been represented to her by her 
father and those hoary friends of his, those 
mildewed generals and landowners. She had 
learned from Elsa and Chlodwig to prize wealth 
only for its power of ministering to the wants 
of the needy, and not as a thing to be desired 
for itself. But she knew that between her 
and Frank stood her inexorable father, who 
counted on absolute conformity to his wishes 
from every member of the family. She was 
not blind to Frank’s evident admiration of her 
—she read his eyes and understood the tones 
of his voice far better than he understood hers ; 
but for the sake of peace, for the sake of her 


aged father who could command her duty if 
not her affection, she was determined to crush 
out of her heart the love that was growing 
there, and which threatened to overwhelm her. 

Full of these dismal thoughts she wandered 
down a zigzag path below the Schloss to the 
river, which was here overhung with the shady 
boughs of the great trees growing on its banks. 
It was a favourite spot of hers. She and 
Elsa were often there. They loved its sweet 
shade, the dapple of black and white on the 
water, the murmur of the stream. Their 
mother had built a rustic summer-house for 
them here, with a view across the river and up 
the opposite bank to the ruined Gothic abbey 
topping it. She was sure of solitude here. 
Chlodwig and Elsa were in Uhlmiinster at the 
Richters’, Frank she knew was busy writing 
in his room, and Miss Bowles, who was rapidly 
becoming lachrymose and prophetical, had 
selected this hour of the afternoon for the 
siesta which she deemed indispensable if 
health and spirits were to be maintained amidst 
her depressing surroundings. 

Johanna sat down, flung her hat on the seat 
beside her, and gave herself up to her unhappy 
thoughts. She was unaware how long she 
had sat there when a voice she knew wakened 
her from her reverie. 

‘* Princess, I’m an intruder, I fear.” 

She looked up, startled. Was it an answer 
to her thoughts? Was it one of those strange 
spiritual resultants which would cease to be 
accounted mere accidental coincidences could 
we follow the currents of our sympathies and 
desires, and watch them combine and converge 
and act away out in realms remote from us ? 

She looked up and the eloquent blood spoke 
in her cheeks. In the entrance to the summer- 
house stood Frank Cunliffe. There was a 
smile on his face, but she noticed he was pale 
and ill-at-ease. 

‘“Oh, no, Mr. Cunliffe—no intruder. Sit 
down.” 

And then after a pause she resorted to the 
refuge of the mentally forlorn and distressed— 

** How warm it is!” 

‘*Oppressive in the sun,” said Frank, mean- 
ing to convey that here in the arbour the 
temperature might be considered agreeable. 

‘*] like this quiet corner. Our dear mother 
had it made for Elsa ‘and me.” It was seldom 
that any allusion was ever made to the mother 
whom they so dearly loved, and had not yet 
ceased to mourn. Frank noticed the moisture 
in her eyes and the tremble in her voice and 
was silent. Had he replied he would have 
said something infelicitous—like most men 
when confronted with a woman’s emotions. 
But Johanna recovered herself in a moment. 

‘*I’m sure you must love your mother very 
much.” 

‘** Very much’ hardly expresses it, Princess. 
I know she is an angel.”’ 

‘* Have you her photograph ? ”’ 

‘‘If you permit me | will show it to you 
this evening.” 
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‘‘Have you pictures of your sisters also ? 
Will you show me them also? ” 
‘* Certainly, Princess, I shall be most happy.” 


Frank felt flattered. This was not by any 


means the first time that Johanna had evinced 
interest in the other members of his family. She 
already knew all about how his sisters had been 
educated and how they employed their time— 
about the long walks Kate took, and the fish 
that Mary caught in Tweed. They spoke 


place subjects of conversation which the Prin. 
cess followed with nimble nervousness were so 
many attempts at foiling him. 





‘* Princess,” he said at last, breaking into a 
dialogue on the painting of fungi-—-‘* Princess, 
I followed you down here. Forgive me, I have 
something to say to you. Please hear me.” 

‘To me?” Poor Johanna grew pale, and 
her eyes for a moment sought Frank's face. 

**Yes, Lam thinking of leaving Bostel.” 


fey 


AN INTOLERABLE SILENCE 


together a little longer about indifferent things. 
Had they been asked five minutes later what 
their subject of conversation had been, neither 
could have done more than hazard a guess. 
They were talking, both of them, employing 
words to conceal rather than te express their 
thoughts. Johanna believed that Frank had 
seen her walk down the bank and had followed, 
having something to say which he had not yet 
said, and Frank was certain that the common- 


‘* Leaving Bostel! What has happened ?” 

It was not only surprise which Johanna 
expressed in these words. There was another 
feeling there as well which struggled for 
utterance, and which an acute lover would have 
detected and rejoiced over. But Frank in these 
matters was obtuse. 

‘*Nothing has happened, Princess—at least 
nothing serious.” 

**Is it any news from your home ?” 
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‘‘No, nothing like that. Princess, I fear | 


made a mistake in coming here.” Frank 
paused. He was following the point of his 


stick digging in the soft earth at his feet. 
Johanna had a score of questions on the tip 
of her tongue, but she kept silence. It was 
Frank’s duty to continue his revelations, and 
she must not appear too eager or inquisitive. 

‘‘Perhaps, Princess, the mere coming to 
Bostel,” said Frank foolishly, ‘‘was not so 
much a mistake. But I have made mistakes 
since I came here.” 

‘*] don’t understand you, Mr. Cunliffe.” 

‘* | have been apt to forget, Princess, that I 
am only your brother’s tutor—that was my 
mistake. I have been thinking over what I 
should do, and have resolved when the Prince 
returns to Bostel to beg him to release me from 
my engagement. Iam thinking of spending a 
while in Uhlmiinster and other industrial places 
in Germany, and then of writing a book on 
labour questions.” 

Frank was silent. There was much more he 
would like to have said, but he dared not, and 
he had absolutely no assistance from Johanna. 


He stole a look at the fair girl’s face. Her lips 
were pressed tight. She was apparently 


watching the shadows on the stream. To 
break the intolerable silence he resumed his 
monologue. 

‘*] shall always remember, Princess, the 


happy weeks I spent here. I shall never 
forget how kind everyone has been. They 


have been the happiest weeks of my life.” 

‘*“What does Chlodwig say to this?” in- 
terrupted the Princess. Her voice had a shade 
of hardness in it which Frank had never heard 
before. 

‘* He does not know yet.” 

‘* But why have you not told him ? 

**] thought I would tell you first.” 

‘“Why?” Johanna turned away her head. 

It was a direct question, and Frank replied 
foolishly and somewhat evasively. 

‘* 1 first wished to hear what you would say.” 

‘*T can only say then,” said Johanna, ‘‘ that 
Chlodwig will be very sorry when he hears. 
I know he has grown very much attached to 
you; and if you will hear my candid opinion, | 
don't think you are right in leaving him at the 
present time. It will be a great blow to him.” 

‘* Princess, I feel that. I have grown very 
fond of your brother, and if I consulted my own 
inclinations I would stay. I would never 
leave. Oh, Princess, you don’t know how 
hard it is to leave Bostel !” 

Perhaps an inkling of the truth was conveyed 
to her by the troubled look in Frank’s honest 
eyes, and by those passionately uttered words. 

‘* Then your reason for leaving us must be a 
very strong one. Do you not think it possible 
for Chlodwig’s sake to reconsider the matter ? 
I’m sure he will not persevere with that lathe 


” 


he has just bought. He will just go back to his 
books again, and grow gradually worse in 
health.” 

It was honestly said, right out of her pure 
heart, prompted by truest love for her brother ; 
but she had another reason for picturing 
Chlodwig’s condition when his tutor would be 
gone. The moment she thought that her words 
would have a different construction to that 
intended, that Frank might possibly think she 
was seeking to induce him to remain for her 
own sake, she coloured painfully, and feeling 
humiliated and vexed, she rose. 

‘*] must return to the Schloss,” she said 
coldly. ‘‘ Don’t trouble to accompany me.” 

‘‘ Princess, one word more,” said Frank 
desperately. ‘‘I must explain, and then you 
will be the first to justify my action.” 

They stood opposite one another in the 
summer-house. Johanna trembled at his words, 
and rested her hand on the doorpost for 
support. 

‘* 1 came to the Schloss as your brother's 
tutor. I have said that I have forgotten this. 
I have allowed myself to abuse the kindness 
shown me, and to think that I might one day 
aspire to sue for your love.” 

Johanna sank back on the seat and buried 
her face in her hands. 

** Don’t, don’t !” she cried. 

‘With that hope, Princess, in my heart, life 
here has been heaven to me. I know it was 
madness, but it was madness full of bliss. I 
struggled against it with all my strength, and 
failed. Now you know why I must leave 
Bostel. Had | not told you this you would 
have thought me careless of Chlodwig’s happi- 
You might have thought I was actuated 
by some whim. Chlodwig is dearer to me 
than a brother. But the pain which he will 
suffer because I leave him is not equal to the 
pain he would endure were I to remain. I 
would spare you pain, Princess. I would spare 
Chlodwig pain. I think of your father and 


ness 


Elsa. I must go. Forgive the words I have 
spoken. If I have offended you, forgive me. 


God knows I would spare you every anxiety. 
Good-bye, Princess.” 

In an uncontrollable burst of passion he 
stooped and kissed the hands pressed to her 
face. His lips were wet with the salt tears 
which trickled through her fingers. 

He sprang from the summer-house out into 
the glorious afternoon sunlight and quickly 
ascended the zigzag path to the Schloss. He 
met old Rudolf under the archway. 

‘* Have you heard the news, my master?” 

‘“No, Rudolf. What is it?” 

‘*A telegram from Berlin. His 
will arrive by the next train.” 

The major-domo’s grim visage expressed 
anything but satisfaction at his own news. 
Frank felt that a fateful hour was close at hand. 
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N the November number of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour’’ we noticed at length a book by Dr. 
Moritz Busch, which professed to give 

some secret pages from the life of the great 
Chancellor. It was not a great book in any 
sense of the term, but it was fascinating in a 
way fo see the hero described by the valet. In 
the work now before us we have something on 
a far higher plane, the hero peint par lui-méme. 
One point Bismarck’s own book incontestably 
clears up—the general accuracy and faithful 
portraiture of his Boswell. Busch showed the 
great statesman in his hours of relaxation, 
without uniform and stars, full of passion, 
hating and loving, a man of flesh and blood. 
In the book before us Bismarck wears a court 
uniform ; he is self-conscious ; he knows he is 
writing for the outside world and for posterity ; 
but with all his care he is unable to hide the 
iron will, the unquenchable hate, the inflexible 
spirit, the unscrupulous tergiversation, and the 
calculated candour which were as much a part 
of his character as the transcendent genius 
which has made him in the eyes of his country- 
men a man for adoration rather than for 
criticism. 

Bismarck has long been known in Germany 
as a vigorous writer of his own mother-tongue, 
as a phrase-maker and epigrammatist without 
equal. Some of his dispatches which have 
obtained publicity are models of cogent argu- 
mentation, compact of thought, and without a 
superfluous word. In the book before us, 
although it is evident that the translator has 
done his work in a faithful and scholarly fashion, 
there is no trace of literary charm; and if it 
were not for certain purple patches, which 
possess colour rather from the inherent interest 
of the matter treated than from any beauty of 
diction, or style in the manner of treatment, 
we would be obliged to confess that Bismarck’s 
‘* Reflections and Reminiscences” do not im- 
press us as literature. 

The importance of the book is derived from 
quite other considerations. There can be no 
doubt that Bismarck was one of the most 
interesting and powerful personalities in the 
modern history of Europe. Gladstone may 
have been more interesting, Napoleon more 
powerful, but no one in modern times has 
more thoroughly impressed his contemporaries 
with a sense of his supreme constructive genius, 
and certainly no historical figure has been the 
subject of such boundless admiration from all 
ranks and classes of his countrymen. Whena 
man of this calibre takes up the pen to give 
his thoughts and recollections to the world, 
every word he writes is of importance, and 


when he moulds his writings in such a way 
that the reader with little trouble can obtain a 
picture of what the writer really was, the work 
obtains a tenfold value in the eyes of every 
historical student. 

These ‘ Reflections and Rem‘niscences ” 
cover the period of forty years during which 
the great statesman was making history. - The 
second volume closes with the death of the 
Emperor Frederick; but there is abundant 
evidence that the second volume does not close 
the work, that there is a third volume in manu- 
script somewhere, which may never be published, 
or at any rate which may not be published 
during the life of the present Kaiser. 

The omission of almost all reference to 
William tl. is as notable as anything that is 
revealed in the volumes we possess. Turning 
over the pages we notice singular gaps, and we 
ask ourselves, Has the censor been at work te 
eliminate everything that might be unpleasant 
to the present ruler of Germany? Bismarck 
forgave one or two of his enemies, or rather 
they were so insignificant that he ceased to 
give them heed; others he continued to dislike 
to the last, men like Professor Geffcken and 
Count Harry Arnim. But are we not led to 
believe by this careful ignoring of the man who 
flung him from power, and by the almost 
exaggerated veneration which he professes for 
the first Kaiser, that the third remained always 
the object of his special resentment ? 

Why are we told that ‘loyal servants have 
loyal masters,” if a reflection is not intended on 
a master whom Bismarck always thought was 
disloyal to him? Why does the mortified 
statesman write the following sentence ? 


** Relations like these in which I stood to the Emperor 
William were not exclusively of a political or feudal nature ; 
they were personal, and they must be won by the master as 
well as by the servant. They are easily transferred to on 
generation rather personally than logically, but cannot |x 


made permanent.” 


Because he believed that the young. and ambi- 
tious ruler who followed Frederick was a man 
who would never admit him to his personal 
friendship, and who was determined to be his 
own Chancellor despite the forty years’ expe- 
rience possessed by his grandfather’s faithful 
servant. 

Perhaps one of the widest differences between 
this book and Busch’s is shown in the manner 
of treating the old Emperor. Busch sought to 
make it appear that the ‘‘chief” invariably 
referred to the Emperor in a disparaging sort 
of way—railing at his bad grammar, his 
wrong-headedness, his curious subjection to 
the influence of the Empress. There is nothing 


! Bismarck : his Reflections and Reminiscences. Smith, Elder & Co. (2 vols. ). 
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of this in Bismarck’s book. On the contrary, 
he pays his old master a tribute, one of the 
purple patches of the book, which is nobly con- 
ceived; nobly expressed, and deserves to be 
quoted in some fulness. 


‘« Besides the diligence to which he was impelled by his 
strong sense of duty, he was helped in fulfilling his duties as 
ruler by an unwonted measure of clear and healthy human 
understanding, common sense, which was neither dependent 
on, nor limited by acquired knowledge. The great influ- 
ence which he exercised outside the military and in the political 
sphere was simply the result of the powerful and distinguished 
nature which was inborn in this prince. The expression 

‘ royal distinction ’ is characteristic of his appearance. 

No one would have dared to flatter him openly to his face. 
In his feeling of royal dignity he would have thought, ‘ If 
anyone had the right of praising me to my face, he would 
also have the right of blaming me to my face.” He would 


not admit either.” 


And again: 


‘He was governed by the feeling of justice, not only 
towards his friends and servants, but also in the struggle 
against his opponents. He was a gentleman expressed in 
terms of a King, a nobleman in the primary sense of the 
word, who never felt himself dispensed from the principle 
Noblesse oblige by any temptations of the power which 
belonged to him. His attitude both in home and foreign 
policy was always subordinated to the principles of a cavalier 
of the old school and to the normal feelings of a Prussian 
officer. He held fast to honour and loyalty, not only towards 
princes, but also towards his servants, even down to his 
valet. If in momentary excitement he trespassed on 
his fine feeling for royal dignity and duty, he soon 
recovered and remained at the same time ‘ every inch a king,’ 
and moreover a just and kindly king, and an honour-loving 
officer whom the thought of his Prussian forte~‘pée kept in 
the right way.” 


It is, of course, perfectly well known that, 
much as the King loved Bismarck, and great 
as the influence of the Iron Chancellor was, 
there were times when everything did not run 
smoothly between them. In Busch’s book we 
see the reason for this to be in great measure 
owing to the influence of the Empress Augusta, 
a woman of extraordinary ability, who till the 
last retained much personal charm, and for 
whom the Emperor always evinced the most 
devoted affection, and something even of 
mystical veneration. Bismarck himself admits 
that much of his trouble with the Emperor was 
attributable to her hostility to him. Here is a 
mordant bit of description of the Empress : 


‘*It was a necessity for her to be in oppos:tion to the 
attitude of the Government, whatever it might be, both to 
that of her brother-in-law and afterwards of her husband. 
Her influence changed, and in such a way that to the very 
last years of her life it always fell into the scale against the 
ministers. Ifthe policy of the Government was Conservative, 
then Liberal power and Liberal tendencies were marked out for 
distinction and advance in her domestic circle ; when the 
Government of the Emperor in its task of strengthening the 
new empire entered the path of Liberalism, then her favour 
inclined to the side cf the Conservative elements, and espe- 
cially to the Catholics. The support of the Catholics was of 
much interest to the Empress.” 


We feel that, however unyallant this may 
be, it is absolutely true. We have all known 
such people in our own little circles, and we 
have all heard of the Irishman who, when asked 
about his politics, replied, ‘‘ I don’t know what 
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you mane by Conservatives and Liberals ; but 
if you want to know my politics, I’m agin the 
Government.” Bismarck apparently never tires 
of holding up the Empress to opprobrium, but 
usually ina good-natured sort of way. He was 
doubtless angry enough at the time; but his 
years of retirement at Friedrichsruh softened 
many an old grudge. We have a delightful 
picture of how Chancellors and Emperors and 
Empresses sometimes meet together, and as 
the description is in Bismarck’s best manner it 
deserves reproduction : 


‘*Qne morning when I had to visit the Emperor, who 
had been made ill through annoyance, . I found him in 
bed, and with him was the Empress in a costume from which 
one would conclude that she had come down after I had been 
announced. On my request to be allowed to speak alone 
with the Emperor she went away, but only as far as a chair 
which was just outside the door, which she had not quite 
shut ; and she took care to let me know by her movements 
that she heard everything. I did not allow myself to be 
prevented by this attempt at intimidation (and it was not 
the first) from compieting my report.” 


On another occasion we have the old Em- 
peror and the old Chancellor sitting cosily 
together in a room by themselves discussing 
how they are best to guide the affairs of the 
realm without exposing the monarch to the ad- 
verse criticisms of his wife. And it is delightful 
to hear the venerable ruler excusing his wife 
to the veteran minister. ‘‘ She’sa Feuerkopf,’ 
he said, literally ‘‘ firehead,” but not far remote 
from our expressive ‘‘ spitfire.” 

The Empress caused Bismarck most of his 
unpleasantnesses with his master ; but the Em- 
peror had a stubborn, sometimes a sulky, way 
of his own which often caused temporary es- 
trangement between the two men. There is no 
doubt that the Emperor, during the last twenty 
years of his life, found frequent difficulty in fol- 
lowing the windings and twistings of the Bis- 
marckian policy. Advancing years had en- 
feebled faculties never of the highest order, and 
often to the Chancellor’s great chagrin he found 
him powerfully influenced by the antiquated 
views and prejudices which he had inherited 
from his father, and which were more narrowiy 
and exclusively Prussian than was always 
pleasing to Bismarck. 

A most notable illustration of this, which sees 
the light now for the first time, was Bismarck's 
struggle at Versailles over the title of Emperor 
which it was proposed to confer on the hitherto 
King of Prussia. The Grand Duke of Baden, the 
King, and Bismarck had frequently long and 
angry debates on this subject. The septua- 
genarian monarch, by birth a king, felt there 
was something about an elected Emperor which 
was derogatory tohisdignity. After prolonged 
argument he at last consented to be proclaimed 
vs Emperor of Germany,” and not ‘‘ German 
Emperor.” Bismarck maintained his ground, 
pointing out the coexistence of other kings in 
Germany whose sovereign rights might be 
thought impaired if the title ‘‘ Emperor of 
Germany” were assumed. But the King was 
obdurate ; ‘‘I shall be Emperor of Germany or 
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no emperor atall.”" And so the matter stood on 
the evening before the momentous proclamation 
in the Galerie des Glaces. Just before the cere- 
mony Bismarck, still in ignorance of the King’s 
final decision, turned to the Grand Duke of Baden 
to ask him, as the first of the Princes present, 
how he proposed to address the King after the 
reading of the proclamation. 


**The Grand Duke replicd: ‘As Emperor of Germany, 
according to his Majesty's orders.” Among the arguments 
with which I urged upon the Grand Duke that the concluding 
cheers for the Emperor could not be given under this form, 
the most effective was my appeal to the fact that the forth- 
coming text of the Constitution of the empire was already 
forestalled by a decree of the Reichstag in Berlin. The 
reference to the resolution of the Reichstag, appealing, as it 
did, to his constitutional train of ideas, induced him to go 
and see the King once more. I was left ignorant of what 
passed between the two sovereigns, and during the reading 
o1 the proclamation I was in a state of suspense. The 
Grand Duke avoided the difficulty by raising a cheer, neither 
for the German Emperor nor for the Emperor of Germany, 
but for the Emperor William. His Majesty was so offended 
at the course I had adopted, that on descending from the 
raised dais of the Princes he ignored me as I stood alone upon 
the free space before it, and passed me by in order to shake 
hands with the Generals standing behind me. He main- 
tained that attitude for several days, until gradually our 
mutual relations returned to their old form.” 


This painful incident is now published for the 
first time. It reflects little credit on the King. 
His great minister had served him faithfully for 
twenty years, and it was owing mainly to this 
minister’s wonderful skill and foresight that 
Prussia had been enabled to spring to the fore- 
front of Continental nations. And yet, because 
he was not able to have a wrong-headed whim 
gratified, he treated the man who saved him from 
a false step as an angry schoolboy treats the 
tutor who crosses his path. When the news of 
the proclamation at Versailles reached Berlin, 
huge crowds half mad with enthusiasm paraded 
the streets, giving vent to their joy, magnifi- 
cently proud that Germany was at last a 
united nation with all her wounds healed. They 
never imagined that their hero, the man who 
had won for them their splendid name and fame, 
had been so sorely humiliated at a moment 
which should have been the proudest in his life. 

The old Emperor is by far the most notable 
figure in this book. Were we confined to its 
pages for our knowledge of his character, we 
could not fail to obtain a fairly complete por- 
trait. But there are other great figures which 
move through these pages and which arrest our 
attention. None of them, of course, is treated 
with the fulness bestowed on the old Emperor ; 
but to each of them one or more luminous 
passages are devoted, which, however they 
may fail to be portraits, are doubtless enough 
intended by Bismarck to be such. 

Once in Paris Bismarck was invited to a ball 
given in honour of the Queen of England. 
** At that ball she spoke to me in German. 
She gave me the impression of beholding in me 
a noteworthy but unsympathetic personality ; 
but still her tone of voice was without the touch 
of ironical superiority that I thought I detected 
in Prince Albert’s. She continued to be amiable 


and courteous, like one unwilling to treat an 
eccentric fellow in an unfriendly way.” In 
Busch’s book, Bismarck is made to say some 
uncomplimentary things about the Queen, and 
there is no doubt that he did say them; but in 
his memoirs we have nothing of this; for, as 
we have seen, he is in court uniform, and he is 
gracious to most of the Royalties who figure in 
his pages. From other sources we have a mass 
of evidence that the Chancellor and the British 
Princess who is now the Empress Frederick 
were never on a very cordial footing. The 
Princess was distrustful of the Chancellor's 
winding policy, and had inherited her father’s 
dislike of the ‘‘ unsympathetic” Prussian 
statesman. Bismarck recognised that she had 
not a kindly feeling for him. This showed 
itself in her attempts, often repeated, to turn 
the weight of German influence in the groupings 
of European power into the scale of her native 
land. We are touched to hear from Bismarck 
himself that this royal lady, surrounded as she 
was by influences altogether foreign and un- 
congenial, never once ceased to regard England 
as her country. Politically this may have been 
unwise, but we like her all the better for it. 

Her unfortunate husband, the Emperor 
Frederick, was a man of large gifts, and of 
distinctiy liberal tendencies. 1f Busch is to be 
trusted, between Frederick and Bismarck there 
was always a feeling of antagonism. Probably 
this was so during the lifetime of the Emperor, 
but in this case also the solitude and retirement 
of the Sachsenwald softened the asperities of 
the fallen Chancellor's judgments. 


** T enjoyed a confidence from the Crown Prince (Frederick) 
which was quite independent of political principle and differ- 
ences of opinion. Attempts to shake this. confidence wer 


made from many sides, not excluding the Extreme Right ; 
many excuses were made and many pretexts invented, but 
they had no permanent success. At any time after 1866 a 
personal conversation between the Prince and myself was 
all that was necessary to make them unavailing.” 


All through this book there is a generous 
recognition of the abilities and high character 
of this Prince. 

There is one curious episode in connection 
with the Crown Prince Frederick which throws 
a whole flood of light on Bismarck’s character 
both as man and politician. The scene was at 
Nikolsburg, when negotiations were on foot 
for the establishment of peace between Austria 
and Prussia. The King was dead against peace 
until he had marched his army through the 
streets of Vienna, and Bismarck, worn out with 
his efforts to change the King’s views, returned 
to his room dispirited. 

‘* My nerves,” he writes, ‘ could not stand the strain, 


got up in silence,walked into my adjoining bed-chamber, and 
was there overcome by a violent paroxysm of tears.” 


He made another attempt to move the King, 
put failed, and left the Council-room with the 
idea of joining the army as an officer. 


‘On returning to my room I was in the mood that the 
thought occurred to me whether it would not be better to fall 
out of the open window, which was four stories high; and I 
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did not look round when I heard the door open, although I 
suspected that the person entering was the Crown Prince, 
whose room, in the same corridor, I had just passed. I felt 
his hand on my shoulder while he said, * You know that I 
You considered it necessary, and the 
If you are now persuaded 
% concluded, 


was against this war. 
responsibility for it rests on you. 
that our end is attained and peace must now | 
[ am ready to support you, and defend your opinions with 
my father.’ He then repaired to the King, and came back 
after a short half-hour, in the same calm, friendly mood, with 
the words, ‘It has been a very difficult business, but my 
father has consented.’ ” 


There can be no doubt that Bismarck was per- 
sonally incorruptible. His opportunities of ac- 
quiring wealth by underhand means were great ; 
but he never gave way to them, and one of the 
few humorous passages in his book deals with a 
curious attempt to bribe him. <A banker called 
Levinstein—the name is suspiciously Jewish— 
wrote to him a letter offering his services in 
Vienna. Bismarck did not reply, and the banker 


called on him. The banker was deeply 
interested in maintaining cordial relations 


between Austria and Russia, and wanted Bis 
marck’s assistance. He proposed to the 
minister to invest his capital in a financial 
transaction which would certainly bring him 


20,000 thalers a year. Bismarck shook his 
head. He had no money to invest. The 
banker said that did not matter, money was 


not necessary. Bismarck was only to become 


the advocate of Austrian policy at the Court of 


Russia. If 20,000 thalers a year were not 


enough, what did Bismarck think of 30,000 ? 


ORe Maoter 


E cannot walk, he cannot speak, 
Nothing he knows of books and men ; 
He is the weakest of the weak, 
And has not strength to hold a 
He has no pocket and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny, 
But has more riches than his nurse, 


H 


pen : 


Because he wants not any. 
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**T entreated Levinstein to leave me, and prepared togo out. 
He followed me to the staircase with varying phrases on the 
theme: ‘ Be careful ; it is not pleasant. to have the [Imperial 
Government (Austria) for an enemy.’ It was not until I 
called his attention to the steepness of the staircase and to 
my physical superiority that he bolted down the stairs and 
left me.” 


There is much more that might detain us in 
this book, but enough has been said to deline- 
ate its character and scope. We obtain a fairly 
distinct view of the great politician. We do 
not love the picture he presents to us—there 
is nothing lovable in it; but we feel that, un- 
sympathetic as the character of Bismarck is, 
he was not a man who can be judged as other 
men are. In his marvellous insight into com- 
plicated situations, in his ability to estimate the 
strength of the forces arrayed against him, he 
stood alone among European statesmen. On 
that day when he overthrew the power of Aus- 
tria he was thinking how best to claim the 
friendship of Austria. 

The establishment of the German empire was 
the great act of his life. His name is connected 
with other acts which are not so supreme, 
which are in fact most blameworthy. But in 
the course of years Germans will forget or 
condone these grave faults of their national 
hero, and will only remember those grand 
qualities and characteristics of his, that mighty 


constructive genius which made of them a 
powerful and united nation. 
M. A. M. 


of fhe Houde. 


He rules his parents with a cry, 
\nd holds them captive by a smile— 
A despot, strong through infancy, 
A king, from lack of guile ; 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother— 
What can mean? But I suppose 
They understand each other. 


he 


Indoors or out, early or late, 
There is no limit to his sway, 
For, wrapt in baby-robes of state 
He governs night and day. 
Kisses he takes as rightful due, 
And, Turk-like, has his slaves to dress him. ’ 
His subjects bow before him too, 


I’m one of them. 


God bless him 


JOHN DENNIS. 


By permission from “ Verses” privately printed 
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MR. RUSKIN’S HOUSE AT bRANTWOOD, 


OST of our readers will have noted with 
interest’ that the present month will 
witness the eightieth birthday of Mr. John 

Ruskin,' who, beyond all question, among living 
men, is the foremost literary figure of our time. 
The occasion calls for heartfelt congratulation 
to one who has accomplished so much by word 
and deed, and who now, in reverend old age, 
although, as we regret to learn, in greatly 
enfeebled health, reviews the labours of a life- 
time. He has completed his message to his 
generation ; and whatever necessarily remains 
incomplete through the very vastness of his 
plans will in time be supplemented by other 
instructors, who will owe to him the jmpulse 
and direction of their thoughts. Beyond most 
men, he has been acknowledged as Master ; to 
multitudes he stands forth as a Prophet: and 
the time has perhaps not yet come to review 
his teachings with sufficient calmness, at once 
to estimate their value and to supply those con- 
siderations which may make us paus2 before 
implicitly accepting all his conclusions. 


! Born February 8, 1819. 


Mr. Ruskin’s life, indeed, marks an epoch in 
British thought concerning Art. Probably no 
educated person thinks quite the same about 
pictures, architecture, or sculpture as he would 
have thought had ‘‘ Modern Painters,” the 
‘*Seven Lamps of. Architecture,” and_ the 
‘* Stones of Venice” never been written.* Such 
influence is due in part to the brilliancy and 
independtnce of the author’s criticisms, with his 
constant reference to fundamental principles 
against established conventionalities ; but 
mainly, perhaps, to the power with which 
the ethical aspects.of Art have been set forth. 
The Seven Lamps, which illuminate much 
more than Architecture, are the Lamps of Sacri- 
fice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, 
Obedience—words which, rightly considered, 

* It may be convenient here to give references, ‘‘ Modern 
Painters” was begun 1843; the ‘* Seven Lamps of Architecture "’ 
ippeared 1849; the ‘‘Stones of Venice” 1851-1853. In the 
‘* Political Economy of Art” (1857) Mr. Ruskin diverged into 
new ground ; and a crowd of smaller works, filled with his most 
characteristic teachings on many subjects, followed between 
1862 and 1876. His discursive, autobiographic ‘‘ Fors Clavigera 


was published in numbers, between 1871 and 1884. He was 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford from 1869-1879. 
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are the key to Mr. Ruskin’s whole work. This 
ethical force has made him a true missionary, 
and through this his teachings live in the mind 
and heart of the generation. ‘‘The style is 
the man”; and if, as we hold, the style of Mr. 
Ruskin is unequalled in modern English prose, 
it is because no writer on art, literature, science, 
and social economy has been so entirely 


possessed with the conviction that in all of 


these the supreme excellence can be reached 
only in their subordination to the purest moral 
aims. What Tennyson has called ‘the Higher 
Pantheism” thrills through all Ruskin’s writings ; 
and whether in his more serious moods, or 
where his fancy holds revel, as in the ‘** Ethics 
of the Dust,” the reader is always lifted to the 
contemplation of what istrue, noble, and eternal. 


Of course it could only be through natural 
faculty, disciplined by long training, that the 
power of adequately expressing such conceptions 
could be attained ; and the author lets us into 
the secret of this mastery of language, so fit for 
the clothing of lofty thought, by what he tells us 
of his mother’s teachings in the English Bible. 
The quotation has been repeatedly made ; but it 
is too significant in its bearing upon Mr. Ruskin’s 
whole literary work not to be reproduced : 


BIBLE READING IN CHILDHOOD. 


‘* How much I owe to my mother for having so exercised 
me in the Scriptures as to make me grasp them in what my 
correspondent would call their ‘ concrete whole,’ and above 
all, taught me to reverence them as transcending all thought, 
and adorning all conduct. This she effected, not by her 
own sayings or personal authority, but simply by compelling 
me to read the Book thoroughly for myself. 

** As soon as I was able to read with fluency she began a 
course of Bible work with me, which never ceased till I went 
to Oxford. She read alternate verses with me, watching 
at first every intonation of my voice, and correc: ing the false 
ones, till she made me understand the verse, if within my 
reach, rightly and energetically. It might be beyond me 
altogether ; ¢#at she did not care about ; but she made sure 
that as soon as I got hold of it at all, I should get hold of it 
by the right end. 

‘*In this way she began with the first verse of Genesis, 
and went straight through to the last verse of the Apocalypse ; 
hard names, numbers, Levitical Law and all; and began 
again at Genesis next day; if a name was hard, the better 
the exercise in pronunciation; if a chapter was tiresome, 
the better lesson in patience ; if loathsome, the better lesson 
in faith that there was some use in its being so outspoken. 
After our chapters (from two or three a day, according to 
their length, the first thing after breakfast, and no inter- 
ruption from servants allowed—none from visitors, who 
either joined in the reading or had to stay upstairs—and 
none from any visitings or excursions, except real travelling), 
I had to learn a few verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure 
I had not lost something of what was already known ; and 
with the chapters above enumerated I had to learn the 
whole body of the fine old Scottish paraphrases, which are 
good, melodious, and forceful verse, and to which, together 
with the Bible itelf, I owe the first cultivations to my ear 
in sound. It is strange that, of all the pieces of the Bible 
which my mother thus taught me, that which cost me most 
to learn, and which was to my child’s mind chiefly repulsive 

the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm—has now become 
of all the most precious to me in its overflowing and glorious 
passion of love for the law of God.” 

Fors Clavigera, Letter 53. 


Undoubtedly, such discipline would have 
repelled many a youthful student. But in this 


child’s mind there must have been an uncon- 
scious response to the inspired words, to be 
made evident in after-days. It is interesting 
to note how, in many of his writings, Bible 
phrases and quotations constantly occur, flash- 
ing with sudden light, not as ‘* purple patch- 
work,” but as inlaid gems. As a simple 
instance take the following : 


A PICTURE FROM THE HILLS. 


** As we pass between the hills which have been shaken 
by earthquake and torn by convulsion, we find that periods 
of perfect repose succeed those of destruction, The pools 
of calm water lie clear beneath their fallen rocks, the water- 
lilies gleam, and the reeds whisper among their shadows ; 
the village rises again over the forgotten graves, and its 
church tower, white through the storm-light, proclaims a 
renewed appeal to His protection in whose hand ‘are all 
the corners of the earth, and the strength of the hills is 
His also.’ There is no loveliness of Alpine valley that does 
not teach the same lesson. It is just where ‘ the mountain 
falling cometh to nought, and the rock is removed out of his 
place,’ that in process of years the fairest meadows bloom 
between the fragments, the clearest rivulets murmur from 
between their crevices among the flowers, and the clustered 
cottages, each sheltered beneath some strength of mossy 
stone now to be removed no more, and with their pastured 
flocks around them, safe from the eagle’s stoop, and the wolf’s 
ravin, have written upon their fronts, in simple words, the 
mountaineer’s faith in the ancient promise, ‘ Neither shalt 
thou be afraid of destruction, when it cometh; for thou 
shalt be in league with the stones of the field, and the 
beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee.’ ” —/rond. 
Agrestes, § 44. 


But it is not only as an adornment of style 
that the Scriptures yield to our author their 
rich store of instruction and delight. Many of 
his expositions are wonderful in their insight. 
What reader can ever forget his picture of the 
death of Moses, in the section of ‘* Modern 
Painters,” vol. iv., upon Mountain Glory ? or the 
description of the ‘‘ Garden of God” in ‘* Proser- 
pina”? or the comment on the Lord’s Prayer 
in the ‘‘ Bible of Amiens ” ? or the expositions 
of the eighth and nineteenth, the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Psalms in ‘‘ Fors Clavigera” 
or, to take a very different illustration, the 
view of Church life and authority according to 
the New Testament given in ‘‘ Notes on the 
Construction of Sheepfolds” ? Such instances, 
and many more might be added, show a mind 
penetrated with Bible teaching, both in letter 
and in spirit, and responsive to its power. The 
Indexes to the successive volumes of “‘ Fors 
Clavigera,” the new edition, contain a really 
wonderful collection of texts, cited or expounded 
throughout the Letters, often in a most strik- 
ing and original way, although again some- 
times strangely and waywardly. Mr. Ruskin’s 
training was strictly evangelical, as he tells us 
in ‘* Przterita,” ' with so much particularity, yet 
with a touch of scorn characteristic of his later 
days ; and that in the prime of life he felt and 
confessed the force and sweetness of the Gospel 
is very apparent from an incident related in 


? 


! See p. 57. ‘* Theexpression in ‘ Fors,’’’ writes Mr. Ruskin 
‘has naturally been supposed to mean that my mother at this 
time made me vitally and evangelically religious. ‘The fact 
was far otherwise. 1 meant only thatshe gave me secure grownd 
for all future life, practical or spiritual.’ 
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the recently published volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Autobiography : 


MR. RUSKIN AND C. H. SPURGEON. 
‘*In those early days™ (1858), writes Mrs. Spurgeon, 
“Mr. Ruskin was not only a frequent attendant at the 


Surrey Music Hall services, and a loving friend to my 
dear husband, but I believe he was also an ardent 
admirer of him as a preacher of the Gospel When 
Mr Spurgeon was partly convalescent, but stil. pain 


fully weak, Mr Ruskin, knowing of his condition, called 
tu see him. My beloved was downstairs for the first Ume 
that day, and was lying on the couch in the room I have 
indicated. How well I remember the intense love and 
devotion displayed by Mr. Ruskin, as he threw himself on 
his knees by the dear patient’s side, and embraced him with 
tender affection and tears. ‘ My brother, my dear brother,’ 
he said, ‘how grieved I am to see you thus !’ His sorrow 
and sympathy were most touching and comforting. He had 
brought with him two charming engravings, gems of artistic 
taste—which still adorn the walls of one of the rooms at 
* Westwood ’—and some bottles of wine of a rare vintage. 
which he hoped would prove a cordial to the sufferer’s much 
weakened frame. My husband was greatly moved by the 
love and consideration so graciously expressed, and he very 
often referred to it in grateful appreciation ; especially when, 
in later years, there came a change of feeling on Mr. Ruskin’s 
part, and he strongly repudiated some of the theologicai 
opinions to which Mr. Spurgeon closely clung to the end of 
his life.” — Autobiography, vol. ii. p. 289. 


The deep religiousness of Mr. Ruskin’s mind 
and thought is manifest in many incidental 
passages, even more than in his formal discus- 
sions. With regard to the manifestation of 
God to man, for instance, how fine is the 
following : 

GOD REVEALED. 


‘¢ All errors of this kind—and in the present day we are 
in constant and grievous danger of falling into them—arise 
from the originally mistaken idea that man can, ‘ by 
searching. find out God—find out the Almighty to perfection’ 

that is to say, by help of courses of reasoning and accumu 
lations of science, apprehend the nature of the Deity ina 
more exalted and more accurate manne: than in a state of 
comparative ignorance ; whereas it is clearly necessary, 
from the beginning to the end of time, that God’s way of 
revealing Himself to His creatures should be a s#mfle way, 
which a// those creatures may understand. Whether taught 
or untaught, whether of mean capacity or enlarged, it is 
necessary that communion must be rested, not on their 
having a knowledge of astronomy, but on their having a 
human soul. In order to render this communion possible, 
the Deity has stooped from His throne, and has, not only in 
the person ef the Son, taken upon Him the veil of our 
human flesh, but, in the person of the Father, taken upon 
Him the veil of our human /¢houghts, and permitted us, by 
His own spoken authority, to conceive him simply and 
clearly as a loving father and friend, a being to be walked 
with and reasoned with, to be moved by our entreaties, 
angered by our rebellion, alienated by our coldness, pleased 
by ou: love, and glorified by our labour ; and finally, to be 
beheld in immediate and active presence in all the powers 
and changes of creation. This conception of God, which is 
the child’s, is evidently the only one which can be universal, 
and, therefore, the only one which fo: ws can be true. The 
moment that, in our pride of heart, we refuse to accept the 
condescension oj the Almighty, and desire Him, instead of 
stooping to hold out hands, to rise up betore us into Hi- 
glory, we hoping that. by standing on a grain of dust or two 
of humar knowledge higher than our fellows, we may 
behold the Creator as he rises, —God takes us at our word. 
He rises into His own invisible and inconceivable majesty ; 
He goes forth upon the ways which are not our ways, and 
retires into the thoughts which are not our thoughts; and 
we are left alone. And presently we say in our vain hearts, 


* There is no God.’”—Frondes Agrestes, pp. 57-59. 


RUSKIN: 


The question is often asked, whether ‘it 
becomes the devout Christian to give himself 
up to the contemplation of material beauty. 
The present writer well remembers being once 
conducted by a friend of unquestioned deep 
and earnest piety to a summit among 
Devonshire hills, commanding a prospect of 
surpassing loveliness—on one side the summer 
sea, on the other a fair landscape of wooded 
heights and smiling valleys. The scene held 
the beholder entranced in admiration, when his 
friend broke in with the reflection, in an almost 
congratulatory tone, ‘‘ Well, it will all be durned 
some day!’ Incongruous! it will be said. 
Yes, but the train of thought was evident and 
sincere. We may not forget that this is a 
world of sinners after all; yet in contemplation 
of the beautiful are there not other thoughts 
more truly honouring to God? Again let us 
hear Mr. Ruskin : 


RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

‘** Ic has been said by Schiller, in his letters on aesthetic 
culture, that the sense of beauty never furthered the perform- 
ance of a single duty. 

‘* Although this gross and inconceivable falsity will 
hardly be accepted by anyone in so many words, seeing that 
there are few who do not receive, and know that they 
receive, at certain moments, strength of some kind, or 
rebukes, from the appealings of outward things ; and that it 
is not possible for a Christian man to walk across so much as 
a rood of the natural earth with mind unagitated and rightly 
poised, without receiving strength and hope from some stone, 
flower, leaf, or sound, nor without a sense of a dew falling 
upon him out of the sky ; though, I say, this falsity is not 
wholly and in terms admitted, yet it seems to be partly and 
practically so in much of the doing and teaching even of 
holy men, who in the recommending of the love of God to 
us, refer but seldom to those things in which it is most 
abundantly and immediately shown. Though they insist much 
on His giving of bread, and raiment, and health (which He 
gives to all inferior creatures), they require us not to thank 
Ilim: for that glory of His works which he has permitted us 
alone to perceive: they tell us often to meditate in the 
closet, but they send us not, like Isaac, into the fields at 
even; they dwell on the duty of self-denial, but they exhibit 
not the duty of delight. Now there are reasons for this, 
manifold, in the toil andl warfare of an earnest mind, which, 
in its efforts at the raising of men from utter loss and misery, 
has often but little time or disposition to take heed of any 
thing more than the mere life, and of those so occupied it is 
not for us to judge ; but I think, that of the weaknesses, 
distresses, vanities, schisms, and sins, which often even in 
the holiest men diminish their usefulness, and mar their 
happiness, there would be fewer i! in their struggle with 
nature fallen, they sought for more aid from nature unde- 
stroyed. 

** Tt seems tu me that the real sources of bluntness in the 
feelings towards the splendour of the grass and glory of the 
flower are less to be found in ardour of occupation, in 
seriousness of compassion, or heavenliness of desire, than in 
the turning of the eye at intervals of rest too selfishly within ; 
the want of power to shake oft the anxieties of actual and 
near interest, and to leave results in God’s hands; the 
scorn of all that does not seem immediately apt for our pur- 
poses, or open to our understanding, and perhaps something 
of pride, which desires rather to investigate than to feel. I 
believe that the root of almost every schism and heresy from 
which the Christian church has ever suffered, has been the 
efiort of men to earn, rather than to receive, their salvation ; 
and that the reason preaching is so commonly ineffectual, is, 
that it calls on men oftener to work for God, than to behold 
God working for them. If, for every rebuke that we utter 
of men’s vices, we put forth a claim upon their hearts ; if, 
for every assertion of God’s demands from them, we could 
substitute a display of His kindness to them ; if side by side 
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with every warning of death, we could exhibit proofs and 
promises of immortality ; if, in fine, instead of assuming the 
being of an awful Deity, which men, though they cannot and 
dare not deny, are always unwilling, sometimes unable to 
conceive, we were to show them a near, visible, inevitable, 
but all beneficent Deity, whose presence makes the earth 
itself a heaven, I think there would be fewer deaf children 
sitting in the market-place. At all events, whatever may be 
the inability, in this present life, to mingle the full enjoyment 
of the Divine works with the full discharge of every practical 
duty, and confessedly in many cases this must be, let us not 
attribute the inconsistency to any indignity of the faculty of 
contemplation, but to the sin and the suffering of the fallen 
state, and the change of order from the keeping of the garden 
to the tilling of the ground.”—JA/odern /'ainters, vol. ii. 


pp. 134-136. 


But, on the other hand, when we come to 
the artist’s interpretation of this beauty, how 
does it affect the truly devout spirit? The next 
passage we shall quote stands in almost 
startling contrast with the foregoing. It 
might be thought that if the full recognition of 
the beautiful is for those whose eyes have been 
opened to discern the handiwork of God, and 
whose sympathies flow out in harmony with 
His thought and purpose in their fair creation, 
there would be a corresponding response to 
every great endeavour to represent this loveli- 
ness, not only in Nature, but in human life and 
action ; and that among those who most pro- 
foundly appreciate the highest art would be the 
Christian devotee. But Mr. Ruskin thinks 
differently. In a passage which has been the 
source of much bewilderment and searching of 
heart, yet which, under its seeming paradox, 
conveys most subtle truth, he writes : 


CHRISTIAN PIETY AND LOVE OF ART. 


** T cannot answer for the experience of others, but I never 
yet met with a Christian whose heart was thoroughly. set 
upon the world to come, and, so far as human judgment 
could pronounce, perfect and right before God, who cared 
about art at all. I have known several very noble Christian 
men who loved it intensely, but in them there was always 
traceable some entanglement of the thoughts with the 
matters of this world, causing them to fall into strange 
distresses and doubts, and often leading them into what 
they themselves would confess to be errors in understanding, 
or even failures in duty. I do not say that these men may 
not, many of them, be in very deed nobler than those whose 
conduct is more consistent; they may be more tender in the 
tone of all their feelings, and farther-sighted in soul, and 
for that very reason exposed to greater trials and fears, than 
those whose hardier frame and naturally narrower vision 
enable them with less effort to give their hands to God and 
walk with Hlim. But still, the general fact is indeed so, 
that I have never known a man who seemed altogether right 


and calm in faith, who seriously cared about art.” —Svones of 


Venice, vol. ii. ch. iv. § 58. 


The reasons for this are no doubt correctly 
given: first that so many of the great “‘ religious” 
paintings embodying Romanist doctrines are 
Offensive to Protestant evangelicalism; and 
secondly, that strength of religious feeling is 
capable of supplying for itself what is wanting 
in the rudest suggestions of art, and “ will either 
on the one hand purify what is coarse into 
inoffensiveness, or on the other, raise what is 
feeble into impressiveness.” Childhood supplies 
the true analogy. ‘‘ Let it be considered for a 
moment whether the child with its coloured 
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print, inquiring eagerly and gravely which is 
Joseph and which Benjamin, is not more capable 
of receiving a strong, even a sublime impression 
from the rude symbol which it invests with 
reality by its own effort, than the connoisseur 
who admires the grouping of the three figures 
in Raphael's ‘Telling of the Dreams’; and 
whether also when the human mind is in right 
religious tone, it has not always this childish 
power of raising into sublimity and reality the 
rudest symbol which is given to it of accredited 
truth.” 

How fully Mr. Ruskin apprehends the solem- 
nity of Divine truth, and the responsibility of 
uttering God's messages to men, is abundantly 
apparent in both his earlier and later works. 
So filled is he, at times, with the grandeur of 
such themes, that he often breaks from his 
main argument into digressions characteristi- 
cally striking and beautiful. What can be more 
impressively true than his description in the 
following extract, from ‘* Stones of Venice,” of 
an ideal sermon? The author has been depict- 
ing, quite technically and with much detail, the 
Cathedral of Torcello. After devoting two whole 
sections to the pulpit, he pauses for a moment 
toconsider the general topic of pulpit decoration. 
‘* When the sermon is good, we need not much 
concern ourselves about the form of the pulpit. 
But sermons cannot always be good; and | 
believe that the temper in which the congrega- 
tion set themselves to listen may be in some 
degree modified by their perception of fitness 
or unfitness, impressiveness or vulgarity of the 
place appointed for the speaker.” Then,‘* pul- 
pits ought never to be highly decorated: the 
speaker is apt to look mean or diminutive if the 
pulpit is either on a large scale or covered with 
splendid ornament.” The critic proceeds: 


SERMONS AND PULPITS. 


‘** Whatever ornaments we admit in our pulpits, ought to 
be of a chaste, grave, and noble kind ; and what furnitur 
we employ, evidently more for the honouring of God’s word 
than for the ease of the preacher. For there are two ways 
of regarding a sermon, either as a human c ym position, ora 
Divine message. If we look upon it entirely as the first, 
and require our clergymen to finish it with their utmost care 
and learning, for our better delight whether of ear or intel 
lect, we shall necessarily be led to expect much formality 
and stateliness in its delivery, and to think that all is not 
well if the pulpit have not a golden fringe round it, and a 
goodly cushion in front of it, and if the sermon be not fairly 
written in a black book, to be smoothed upon the cushion in a 
majestic manner before beginning ; all this we shall duly com: 
to expect ; but we shall at the same time consider the treatise 
thus prepared as something to which it is our duty to listen 
without restlessness for half-an-hour or three-quarters, but 
which, when that duty has been decorously performed, we 
may dismiss from our minds in happy confidence of being 
provided with another when next it shall be necessary. But 
if once we begin to regard the preacher, whatever his faults, 
as a man sent with a message to us, which it is a matter of 
life or death whether we hear or refuse ; if we look upon him 
as set in charge over many spirits in danger of ruin, and 
having allowed to him but an hour or two in the seven days 
to speak to them ; if we make some endeavour to conceive 
how precious these hours ought to be to him, a small vantag« 
on the side of God after his flock have been exposed for six 
days together to the full weight of the world’s temptation, 
and he has been forced to watch the thorn and the thistk 
springing in their hearts, and to what wheat had been 
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scattered there snatched from the wayside by this wild bird 
and the other ; and at last, when breathless and weary with 
the week’s labour, they give him this interval of imperfect 
and languid hearing, he has but thirty minutes to get at the 
separate hearts of a thousand men, to convince them of all 
their weaknesses, to shame them for all their sins, to warn 
them of all their dangers, to try by this way and that to stir 
the hard fastenings of those doors where the Master Himself 
has stood and knocked, yet none opened, and to call at the 
openings of those dark streets where Wisdom herself hath 
stretched forth her hands, and no man _ regarded—thirty 
minutes to raise the dead in—let us but once understand 
and feel this, and we shall look with changed eyes upon 
that frippery of gay furniture about the place from which 
the Message of Judgment must be delivered, which either 
breathes upon the dry bones that they may live, or, if 
ineffectual, remains recorded in condemnation, perhaps 
against the utterer and listener alike, but assuredly against 
one of them. We shall not so easily bear with the silk and 
gold upon the seat of judgment, nor with ornament of 
oratory in the mouth of the messenger ; we shall wish that 
his words may be simple, even when they are sweetest, and 
the place from which he speaks like a marble rock in the 
desert, about which the people have gathered in their thirst.” 
Stones of Tenice, vol. ii. chap. ii. § 14. 
In lighter strain, but with equally serious 
purpose, Mr. Ruskin, in a later work, discusses 
the subject of Divine Service. The passage is 
quoted here, not because we altogether agree 
with it, nor because it expresses more than at 
best a half-truth, but because it is again very 
characteristic, in both thought and expression. 


DIVINE SERVICE. 


*** Do justice and judgment.’ That’s your Bible order ; 
that’s the * Service of God,’ not praying nor psalm-singing. 
You are told, indeed, to sing psalms when you are merry, 
and to pray when you need anything ; and, by the perverse 
ness of the evil spirit in us, we get to think that praying and 


psalm-singing are ‘ Service.” Ifa child finds itself in want 
of anything, it runs in and asks its father for it—does it call 
that doing its father a service? If it begs for a toy or a 
piece of cake—does it call that serving its father? That, 


with God, is prayer, and He likes to hear it : He likes you 
to ask Him for cake when you want it; but He does not 
call that ‘serving’ Him. Begging is not serving : God 
likes mere beggars as little as you do—He likes honest 
servants—not beggars. So when a child loves its father 
very much, and is very happy, it may sing little songs about 
him ; but it doesn’t call that serving its father; neither is 
singing songs about God, serving God. It is enjoying our- 
selves, if it’s anything; more probably it is nothing ; but if 
it's anything it is serving ourselves, not God. And yet we 
are impudent enough to call our beggings and chantings 
* Divine service’ ; we say * Divine service will be performed ’ 
(that’s our word—the form of it gone through) ‘at so-and-so 
o'clock.’ Alas! unless we perform Divine service in every 


willing act of life, we never perform it at all.”- Crown of 


IVild Olive, i. § 39. (Lecture to a Working Men’s Institute 
at Camberwell. ) 

‘A half-truth,” we repeat; for in worship, 
as Mr. Ruskin has elsewhere recognised, there 
is true service, and all worship is not begging. 
A noble line from Wordsworth, which he 
delights to quote, might have suggested a 
wider view : 


‘We live by admiration, hope, and love.” 
As the life, so the service. Exalt ‘‘ admifa- 


tion” into adoring worship ; and “ hope” into 
the desire and expectation of heavenly bless- 
ing; and “love” into supreme affection set 
upon Him whois the infinitely lovely ; then will 
prayer, which is the expression of all this, 


become a service truly divine. That ignoble 
motives may enter, that mere formalism may 
assume the semblance of devotion, is fully 
granted : the pure ideal may never be attained ; 
but there is, notwithstanding, in every fellow- 
ship of true Christians an uprising of. united 
souls to God which itself is true service, and 
which forms effectual preparation for that 
perhaps yet higher service which, as our critic 
so truly declares, is found in righteousness, 
mercy, and humility. 

Mr. Ruskin’s avowed alienation from what 
he terms ‘* Evangelical Religion” has been 
often deplored. His later writings are full of 
passionate protests against what he once 
seemed to believe, and what certainly formed 
a part of his early intellectual and moral train- 
ing. Assuredly, he does not think as we do 
about the Bible, or about many theological 
truths which with us are fundamental. And 
yet we dare not take even his most passionate 
protests too literally. It is evident that he is 
often denouncing, not the beliefs of thoughtful 
and earnest Christians, but some _ special 
views, which he once unthinkingly embraced 
and now has flung away, impatient of their 
crudeness, and undiscerning of the truth that 
lay at their foundation. Hence, as we believe, 
he often misinterprets ‘‘ evangelicals ” ; and we 
are glad to think that he is really nearer to 
them than he himself is willing to believe. 
Certainly there is but one way in which his own 
great ethical ideals can be realised, the old, 
old way of Repentance and Faith. 


Mr. Ruskin has frequently protested against 
that view of his work which would make him 
merely a teacher or critic of Art— much more 
against that which regards him chiefly as a 
master of style. At times, he seems even to 
hate his own eloquence, accuses himself of 
early aims at ‘‘ fine writing,” scornfully tells 
how he set himself at one time to imitate 
Richard Hooker and George Herbert. Once, 
it is said, the great preacher Robert Hall was 
thankedafter service forhis ‘‘ eloquent sermon” ; 
when he turned upon his admirer with the 
indignant inquiry, ‘‘ But was it the truth of 
God, sir, was it the truth of God?” With some 
such indignation does our author regard the 
descriptions given by admiring critics of his 
force and felicity of language. Like the Hebrew 
prophet, he turns with a fine disdain from those 
who would compliment him as one *‘ that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instru- 
ment.” He will be regarded as a teacher of 
morality, a censor of the times, or as nothing. 

His tone is that of a seer. In his protests, 
stern, strenuous, magnificent, against current 
evils and hypocrisies, we detect not a little 
of exaggeration. He has learned from his 
master Carlyle; but he has gone even be- 
yond his master’s teaching. Read ‘“ Past 
and Present,” and the ‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets,” 
and you have the key to many of Mr. Ruskin’s 
most pronounced pessimisms. No doubt there 
is in all this some ground of truth, but there 
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is another side; and we can neither admit that 
the present state of things is entirely rotten and 
corrupt, nor that any former days—say, the 
days before railroads, the ‘‘ pre-scientific era,” 
or even the ‘‘ ages of faith,” were really better. 
The facts of human sin and weakness ever 
remain, and the test of worth in any era is the 
intensity of the struggle against this weakness 
and sin. Surely there never was a time when 
this struggle was better or more successfully 
sustained than now. Justice has not “fled to 
the heavens’; mercy never won more bene- 
ficent victories over human misery and need; 
religion never spoke with clearer accents or 
more persuasive voice. The counter-assertions 
made by Mr. Ruskin are often paradoxical, 
sometimes half-humorous: we are compelled 
to question whether they were intended to be 
seriously taken. Thus: ‘‘ Modern ‘educa- 
tion,’ for the most part signifies giving people 
the faculty of thinking wrong on every con- 
ceivable subject of importance to them.” And, 
again: ‘* The idea that everything should ‘ pay’ 
has infected our every purpose so deeply that 
even when we would play the good Samaritan, 
we never take out our two pence and give them 
to the host, without saying ‘When I come 
again, thou shalt give me four pence.’’’ Once 
more: ‘*QOur national religion is the perform- 
ance of church ceremonies, and preaching of 
soporific truth (or untruths) to keep the mob 
quietly at work, while we amuse ourselves.” 
These sentences, from one of the author’s most 
popular and charming works, ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies,” are but specimens of od/fer dicta almost 
innumerable, the burden of which is, that Art, 
Education, Commerce, Religion are all corrupt. 
A larger view, we are persuaded, would give a 
more charitable interpretation and a brighter 
hope. 


Mr. Ruskin’s estimate of the state of society 
in our time is largely coloured by his ideal of 
a social Commonwealth. The present system, 
as he portrays it, is accursed, selfishness is 
everywhere ascendant; and if there is one 
science more baneful than another, it is that of 
political economy, with its endorsement of com- 
petition, and its laws of ‘‘ supply and demand.” 
‘‘In a community regulated only by these 
laws, but protected from open violence,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘the persons who become rich 
are, generally speaking, industrious, resolute, 
proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, 
unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The 
persons who remain poor are the entirely 
foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, 
the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the 
imaginative, the sensitive, the well-informed, 
the improvident, the irregularly and impulsively 
wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, and 
the entirely merciful, just, and godly person.” ! 
A strange result, truly, of the application of any 
science! The fallacy seems to be that ‘* Politi- 
tal Economy ” is regarded as though it were a 
complete rule of life, which none of its expositors 

1 ** Unto this Last,” § 65. 


assert. Thus, in one of his letters, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby wisely and weightily writes of 
political economists : ‘* I think that the swmmum 
donum of their science and of human life are 
not identical; and therefore many questions, 
perfectly simple in an economical point of view, 
become, when considered politically, very com- 
plex ; and the economical good is very often, 
from the neglect of other points, made in prac- 
tice a direct social evil.”' Political Economy, 
strictly speaking, has to do with one class of 
facts only, and these it treats after the manner ot 
an exact science. No true political economist, of 
any school, would deny that there are whole de- 
partments of human conduct in which the social 
affections, the impulses of charity, the dictates of 
religion, direct a man’s course. The science that 
takes account of all these, and treats of the prin- 
ciples which regulate the whole conduct of man 
in his relations with his fellow men, may be called 
** political,” or ‘‘ social economy” ; but this is 
not what has generally been understood by the 
name; and much magnificent indignation, 
spent upon the topic in Mr. Ruskin’s later 
books, is really concentrated on a question of 
terms. But upon this we cannot now enter. We 
only wish to show that the allegations of wicked- 
ness and inhumanity, as against accepted econ- 
omical doctrines themselves, cannot be sus 
tained. 


Very gladly we revert in conclusion to some 
of our author’s ethical utterances, which will 
live in the minds of men, whatever may become 
of his particular conclusions. Especially great is 
he in urging the claim of Righteousness—never 
more strikingly so than when he finds in nature, 
even in her inanimate forms and lowest types 
of being, some link with the spiritual and eternal. 
Thus in closing the ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust” he 
leaves this one great lesson with the young 
people to whom he has been unfolding the 
processes and mysteries of crystallisation. 


THE CRYSTAL REST. 

** The seeming trouble — the unquestionable degradation 
of the elements of the physical earth, must passively wait 
the appointed time of their repose, or their restoration. It 
can only be brought about for them by the agency of external 
law. But if, indeed, there be a nobler life in us than in 
these strangely moving atoms; if, indeed, there is an eternal 
difference between the fire which inhabits them, and that 
which animates us—it must be shown, by each of us in his 
appointed place, not merely in the patience, but in the 
activity of our hope; not merely by our desire, but our 
labour, for the time when the Dust of the generations of 
man shall be confirmed for the foundations of the gates 
of the City of God. The human clay, now trampled and 
despised, will not be—cannot be—knit into strength and 
light by accidents or ordinances of unassisted fate. By 
human cruelty and iniquity it has been afflicted ; by human 
mercy and justice it must be raised: and in all fear or 
questioning of what is or is not, the real message of creation, 
or of revelation, you may assuredly find perfect peace, if 
you are resolved to do that which your Lord has plainly re 
quired, and content that He should indeed require no more 
of you, than to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with Him.” 

s. G. G. 


1 + Life and Letters vol. ii. letter 221, to Mr. James 
Marshall 
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UNLOADING A TIMBER SHIP IN THE WEST INDIA DOCKS 


T the Victoria Dock is one of the largest 
cold-storage establishments that exist. 
You pass from the ground level up two 
or three steps and down two or three, and 
find yourself in what, from the 
outside, looks little more than a 
series of sheds, but is really a compact group of 
thirty chambers, in which 264,000 sheep can be 
housed, and to which an extension capable of 
housing a further 100,000 has recently been 
added. These are all on one floor, the reason 
being that the dry-air system of refrigeration is 
adopted, and this system requires the cold air 
to be lifted but little above the central axis of 
the engine-room ; while in the ammonia and 
carbonic anhydride processes the engines can 
be placed below their work and the cooling 
fluid pumped to a considerable height without 
increasing its temperature. 

We have so recently described one of these 
cold-air stores that we need not stay here 
long. Here are the same arctic conditions as 
at Cardiff, the same ice-covered walls and ceil- 
ings and floors with their millions of crystals 
glistening in the electric light, the same heaps 
of mutton and beef and rabbits and birds and 
sweetbreads and etceteras, all stiff and hard 
and resonant as pasteboard or crockery. In 


Cold Storage 


the West India Docks is another of these cold- 
storage places, on a smaller scale, however, 
for it will take only 100,000 carcasses of sheep. 
This dep6t is worked on the ammonia system, 
and has eleven miles of brine pipes. Close to 
Smithfield Market the Joint Committee 
appropriately named in this connection— has 
another depot for 100,000 carcasses, which is 
worked on the carbonic anhydride system, so 
that all three systems are in use. Considering 
these things, one was rather amused to read in 
the newspapers a week or so ago that some 
‘own correspondent” had thought it worth 
while to telegraph from New Zealand that a 
cold-storage depot was at last to be established 
by the dock companies. Here, for some time, 
have been the three depots in full operation, 
with room for 564,000 carcasses, which, be it 
understood, is not all that London can do in this 
matter, for altogether it can accommodate about 
1,300,000 carcasses, as against Liverpool's 
375,000, Glasgow coming third with storage 
for 130,000. 

This cold-storage business promises to 
thrive exceedingly. Over 250 steamers are 
now fitted with the needful apparatus, and all 
sorts of contrivances are being invented for 
the expeditious handling of the somewhat 
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awkward cargo. In a corner of the London 
Docks we discovered a curious affair, in 
principle like that substitute for pitchforks, the 
hay elevator, up which new hay travels on to 
the rick, only in this instance the teeth are 
tremendous prongs that dandle the carcasses as 
they carry them. There was really something 
ludicrous in the way the rigid sheep were 
following each other, borne along swiftly m 
these bright steel arms like so many refractory 
babies on the road to bed. At the West India 
Docks you see the meat being discharged 
direct from the ships, or from insulated barges 
bringing it from vessels unloading elsewhere, 
and in the London you see it being put into the 
barges or out of the barges into the cold- 
storage vans that are now so common on the 
road and the rail. 

Another object of interest at Victoria Dock is 
the grain warehouse, but the grain trade there 
is not what it used to be. If you want to see 
grain you must go to the Millwall and the 
Surrey Commercial Docks, both belonging to 
independent companies with which the Joint 
Committee has nothing to do, but which we 
may as well deal with here. 

atittwall Millwall | Dock, which 653,000 

“Dock. tons of shipping enter in a year, 

occupies 100 acres, of which 35 are 
water, to the south of the West India group 
in the Isle of Dogs. It is the grain dock of 
the Port of London, and it has been so almost 
from the first. It gets nearly all the European 
wheat and much of the barley, most of the oats 
going to the Surrey Commercial Docks on the 
other side of the river. 

Grain cargoes are now all in bulk, 
divided up by bulkheads and tem- 
porary partitions into perhaps twenty compart- 
ments and often consisting of several consign- 
ments, all of which have to be kept separate 
in discharging and warehousing. Even in this 
case it would be almost impossible to handle 
the cargo quickly aad properly if the ship’s 
manifest did not reach the authorities before 
she comes up to the docks, where she is not 
allowed to stay long, for as a rule she is off 
again within a week of the day she came in. 

As soon as she is berthed there comes along- 
side of her one of the ‘*‘ Mark Lane” elevators 
inivented by the dock engineer. Down into her 
holds go the pipes, like eight-inch gas pipes 
with rubber joints, that lead up into the air 
chamber on the top of the floating machine. 
The engines begin to work, the chamber is 
exhausted of air, and up into it the grain is 
sucked in a continuous stream. In the receiver 
is a rocker which lets the grain down to be 
weighed, and along the side are the shoots 
through which it is delivered into barges or 
sacks. Sometimes the grain is unloaded in 
round skips, of which the bottom falls out when 
required, or in scoops on the same principle as 
those used in excavating ; but the suction 
system is adopted whenever possible. 

The grain does not go direct into the ware- 
houses, but into the bins which are the charac- 
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teristic feature of Millwall. These bins are 
covered railway trucks, not unlike those used 
for carrying salt. They are fitted with iron 
sliding doors at the lowest part of each side, so 
that the load can pour itself out when the doors 
are slid back. There are 1,200 of these bins 
holding ten or twelve tons apiece, and in 
December all but sixty were in use. 

To accommodate these bins there are eight 
miles of sidings, the strangest sidings in London, 
or elsewhere for that matter. The lines are of 
the usual character and gauge, but the chairs 
that support them are eighteen inches high, so 
that we have here a railway on stilts. The lines 
of rails fan out in the ordinary way, ending in 
dead-ends on a ‘** bank” which is of enormous 
length and of the height above the roadway of 
the floors of the carts that are backed up 
against it, or of the railway trucks along- 
side it. A train of bins is run in; a weighing- 
machine is placed alongside each bin and the 
sack hung ready ; the sliding door is pushed 
back, and the grain pours out into the 
sack, the delivery being just the right 
height above the scale owing to the tall chairs 
on which the rails are mounted. As soon as 
the sack is weighed, it is taken on a hand-truck 
and run into the cart or waggon that is waiting 
for it. Walking along the bank you have on 
one side the roadway with the carts, and the 
lines with the goods waggons, and on the other 
the ends of these trains of travelling cornbins, 
with the men busy down the alleys bagging 
the golden streams that have come from east 
and west to form our daily bread. 

When the corn is likely to stay long—and 
sometimes it is here for two or three years, 
as the market goes—it is transferred to the 
granaries, of which there are four, which will 
hold amongst them perhaps 120,000 quarters. 
The bins are then run alongside the granaries. 
Level with the ground a shoot is opened leading 
into the building ; the sliding door of the bin is 
drawn, and down pours the corn into the base- 
ment, from which it is lifted by elevators to the 
top floor and thence distributed by travellers 
and shoots on to whatever floor it may be 
assigned. Should in any case a bin not be 
emptied, the ullage is run off to another ware- 
house, it being cheaper to store such cotchels 
separately than to keep a bin idle with only a 
little in it. 

Of course all the grain unloaded does not go 
into these bins. Much of it goes to granaries 
and mills by the river; some of it is bought 
abroad and delivered direct. Every year there 
come up the river over half a million tons of 
wheat ; up the Mersey go almost twice as much, 
London and Liverpool together accounting for 
nearly half the importation. Of barley London 
takes nearly 153,000, more than double as much 
as Liverpool, the two together just equalling 
Bristol. Bristol is the great barley port; it is 
as pre-eminent for barley as London is for oats. 
Out of an annual importation of 800,000 tons of 
oats London claims 520,000. On these three 
items—wheat, barley, and oats -we pay to the 
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colonist or the foreignersome 32 millions a year, 
and seven of these are paid by London. 
Grain is not the only thing that 
comes to Millwall. Along its 
quays you will find plenty of cotton cake from 
Alexandria—it used to be cotton seed, but that 
has mostly gone, now that the Egyptians are 
making theirown, Here are guano and nitrate 
from South America in craft that are smart 
enough notwithstanding their dangerous odori- 
ferous trade. Here you have a Wilson liner or 
so unloading promiscuously, and among other 
things rolling out spirits in the iron drums 
which are taking the place of casks, owing to 
there being less evaporation and therefore less 
danger and less loss with them. Away by 
themselves you will recognise a couple of 
Hamburg bottle schooners that are kept going 
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the Surrey Commercial Docks, in which nine- 
tenths of the timber steamers that come up the 
Thames deliver their cargoes. Few people 
have an idea of the size of these important 
docks, which have never failed to pay a satis- 
factory dividend. They cover 370 acres, and 
have ten deep-water docks and six timber 
ponds ; their quays are five and a-half miles 
long, and the banks of their timber ponds 
extend for a mile and a-half; they have six 
and a-half miles of roadways and twenty-four 
miles of alleys; their piling grounds are as 
large as Clapham Common, and the timber 
stacked on them represents a forest that would 
more than cover the county of London. They 
have four entrances, extending over a mile 
and three-quarters of the river front, which 
lead through the fringe of houses that skirt 














. AN ALLEY IN THE WOOD SHEDS. 


across the North Sea with nothing more than 
empty bottles for English use. And, making 
more fuss than all the rest put together, you 
will notice a timber boat or so distributing their 
deals and battens as if the whole quay belonged 
to them. There has always been timber at 
Millwall, chiefly for North London, but of late 
there has been more owing to the overflow 
from the Commercial Docks, which have been 
exceptionally full, and here all the sheds are 
crowded and great stacks of spruce and seconds 
and thirds are out in the open to season or 
split as the case may be ; some of it being from 
the Baltic, some from America, nearly all of it 
yielded by fir-trees of some kind or other. 
a But as we have been brought up 
mercial Docks. all standing against these piles of 
timber, let us cross the river and 
deal with that headquarters of the wood trade, 





the peninsula. It is a queer neighbourhood 
along this outer edge; the road is below the 
level of the river, and looking up the alleys 
between the warehouses the sky-line is repre- 
sented by the barriers that keep out the tide. 
Wharves on one side, narrow streets, ending 
in waste patches and the dock fence, on the 
other; some streets neat and striving to 
look thriving; some shabby and slovenly; 
some on the turn for good or evil, one house 
clean, next door dirty; a regular poor man’s 
colony, in fact. Curving round along what 
seems to be an interminable highway, you 
suddenly come upon an old brick church with 
a pigeon-house on a pole in the churchyard, 
and soon in search of the main road unwittingly 
enter the docks again, which you had left haif 
an hour before at some other exit in a vain 
endeavour to discover the nearest tram. 
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Inside the docks the geography 
is even more bewildering, and you 
may easily get lost in the wood among the 
streets of timber stacks and the narrow 
alleys in them leading: on to the quays, where 
you are blocked on either hand by ships unload- 
ing in a truly miscellaneous manner. Sailing 
vessels are unloaded by their own crews, but 
steamers are discharged by the ‘‘lumpers,” 
under the command of a stevedore who con- 
tracts with the shipowner to clear the cargo on 
to the quay. How they put it on to the quay 
is a matter of indifference to them; all they 
have to do is to get it out of the ship, and no 
matter how varied the cargo may be, it is all— 
deals, battens, staves, laths, of every length 
and size—lumped on to the quay together. A 
cargo of timber is generally of many sorts for 
many consignees. One ship has come in 
having as many as 226 different parcels in 
her, which as unloaded occupied 12,000 sq. 
ft. of quay space. It took six weeks to sort 
this mass out, and the process occupied 25,000 
sq. ft. There were 5,000 items in this nice little 
lot that had to be calculated to arrive at the 
standard quantity for freight and charges ! 

The reason of unloading the cargo anyhow is 
that the steamer must clear out quickly if it 
is to be worked at a profit; there can be no 
dawdling about as with the old-fashioned 
sailing vessels. Steam will soon have the 
whole of the trade; in 1878 10°25 per cent. of 
the vessels engaged in it were steamers, in 1897 
the steamers had increased to 87°75 per cent. 
And competition cuts down freights, so that 
their stay in dock becomes shorter and shorter. 

The men who sort the timber are the ‘‘ deal 
porters,” who work in groups that take eact. job 
for so much and go shares in the amount, 
employing ‘‘ strappers” when necessary, at so 
much an hour. The lumpers contract with the 
owners of the ship, the porters contract with 
the dock company, which charges no rent 
until the piling is complete. This procedure is 
tor sawn goods ; logs are taken over from the 
vessel by ‘‘ rafters” who, unlike the others, are 
in the direct employ of the dock company. So full 
have these docks been of late that lighters have 
had to be used as floaiing stages until room 
could be found for the cargoes on the quays 
and in the sheds. Many improvements are in 
progress, quays are be.ng enlarged, basins 
deepened, entrances widened for the increasing 
trade, which last year had risen here to 715,000 
tons. Just imagine what 715,000 tons means 
in deal planks and ‘‘ wooden legs,” as every- 
thing under 2 inches by 5 is called by the 
workmen! And it is not as if the wood 
remained for only a short period. It is held 
by the company for middlemen, builders, and 
others—who in the old days, when rents were low, 
would have kept it in their own yards—and every 
year the space they require becomes larger. 

The The Surrey Commercial Docks 

Granaries. are an amalgamation of the Grand 

Surrey, that originated in that 
wonderful canal that was going to Southampton 


Timber. 


and stopped at Camberwell, and the Commer- 
cial, which developed by easy stages from the 
Howland Dock that as far back as 1660 was 
‘*the largest body of pent water in the world.” 
It is near the modern representative of this old 
dock that the granaries were built, many of 
which are now out of use. Two or three of a 
modern type are still in full swing, and, to judge 
from the carts, are known to nearly every forage 
contractor in London. There is grain here of 
all sorts, most of it oats, and, as elsewhere, you 
can tell its quality at a glance by the height of 
the heap, for the higher it is piled the higher 
is its quality, owing to the softer sorts going 
mildewy in large masses 

Here are the usual travellers below and 
travellers above with the wide leather bands 
kept taut by the weights, and here are the 
usual elevators and the usual shoots, with 
rather more cross-shoots in this instance, all 
of them lined with iron to protect them against 
attrition, which even in a vertical pipe will wear 
away the wood as sharp as a knife-edge at the 
slightest accidental slant in the stream. From 
the top windows you get a wonderful panorama 
over the Thames, and the bird's-eye view of 
the docks immediately around makes you more 
than ever realise what a maze the timber stacks 
form, and that wood, and not grain, is the pre- 
dominant feature of the Commercial. 

London, as we have seen, takes 
Out Tinto nearly a quarter of the wood of all 
; sorts that comes into this country 
in a year. The major part of it is coniferous, 
as is nearly all that comes here. Looking at 
the whole importation, it will be found, some- 
what unexpectedly, that most of the hewn fir 
comes from France—three-quarters of a million 
loads out of two and a-half millions—but the 
French supply does not fetch much, and in 
values Russia heads the list with three-quarters 
of a million’s worth out of three and a-half 
millions, Germany coming second, Sweden 
third, and France fourth. Norway comes fifth 
with £438,000, with Canada close up, there 
being only £18,000 between them. When we 
come to fir that has been sawn or split we get 
a different order. Sweden heads the list in 
quantities. with 1,967,000 loads, Canada coming 
second with 1,910,000, but the Canadian timber 
brings a better price, so that it comes to the 
top with a value of £4,518,000 as against 
£4,479,000. Altogether the split and sawn 
fir we receive amounts to 6,843,000 loads, and 
is worth over 16 millions of money. 

For hardwood we have to go farther afield. 
Of hewn oak half comes from the United 
States, and about a fifth each from Germany 
and Canada ; of teak, three-fourths come from 
Burma and an eighth from Siam, and out ofa 
total of 74,000 loads 64,000 come from British 
possessions. Most of our mahogany has of 
late reached us from French West Africa, 
though nearly as much has been coming, as of 
old, from British Honduras; a large quantity 
reaches us by way of the United States, and 
10,0co tons of it came last year from the 
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Gold Coast. Mahogany is worth £5 a ton on 
the average, and we import it at the rate of 
200 tons a day. Some of it, to be used for 
cutting into veneers, is worth 4 1,000 a log. 
For mahogany and teak and all 
the hardwood, the headquarters 
are the West India Docks. Here you find it 
close and orderly, occupying some thirty acres, 
much of it under cover. The railway to 
Millwall seems to run through a wood-shed. 
Here is enough to keep the furniture-makers cf 
the East End busy for manyaday. Thousands 
of mahogany logs, weighing perhaps seven 


Hardwoods 
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in mid air as if it were the beam of some giant 
scales. 

The hardwood business evidently settled here 
owing to the mahogany and logwood from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and it is curious that, barring the 
rum, it is almost all that is left of the old West 
Indian trade. Coffee and sugar still come 
here, so does cocoa, but the chief coffee ware- 
house is now in the occupation of the Victualling 
Department of the Navy ; the quays, once sticky 
with sugar, are more like a joinery store, and 
the long range of warehouses in which the 
sugar was kept is full of wheels and mouldings 
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tons each, some of them ten tons—there has 
been one here that weighed nearly twelve tons, 
which was 60 feet long, 40 inches broad, and 37 
inches deep, but that was a monster—bulky 


logs of teak, straight-grained and tough, 
largely used for shipbuilding and in shop 
fronts; walnut, painted red at the ends to 


prevent it splitting ; satinwood ; cedar ; ebony ; 
hickory; lignum vite; most of it roughly 
squared, much of it in logs with the bark on, 
from which a narrow ring has been cut for 
purposes of measurement. 

What strikes the stranger most is the quiet 
way in which it is moved about. Steam, 
hydraulic, electricity are all used. You see it 
come slinging out of holds on to railway trucks ; 
running out of bow-ports on to rollers ; drop- 
ping tenderly into lighters. You go down the 
long alleys with the electric travellers overhead, 
and see the dogs swinging down to be adjusted 
to a nicety so as to grip the log in the centre of 
gravity, and away it glides, hanging horizontally 


and doors and ready-made woodwork brought 
from America by the Atlantic Transport Line. 
Facing these warehouses across 
the basin is the rum quay, which is 
really the most interesting thing in 
the liquor line in London’s docks. The vaults 
hold two millions’ worth of rum. They are of 
good groined brickwork, the arches being ellip- 
tical and quite a triumph in construction. The 
atmosphere is much less loaded than in the 
wine vaults, but no artificial light is ever 
allowed within them. To guard against fire 
the only illumination is from reflectors at the 
windows, and instead of a lamp the cooper 
carries a reflector about with him to throw the 
borrowed light on each cask as he examines it. 
The writer has no personal acquaintance with 
rum; the smell of it is quite enough for him, 
and that smell he is not likely to forget after 
one look down a trap on the upper floor into a 
dark liquid below, in which he took in the full 
flavour of 12,000 gallons of it, all in one sniff. 
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spirit, and so many pounds 
of spirit at such and such 
a strength and temperature 
amount to so many gallons 
and quarts. Gauge it, you 
can and must; but there is 
only one gaug- 

ing now. 
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Canes panon petits 


one small 
matter in the 
wood way which 
can hardly be called timber, 
but can very well be asso- 
ciated with it, for which we 
must return to the London 
Docks. This is the local 
detachment of canes and 
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A great deal of blend- 
ing is done in these 
big vats, which hold 
close on 60,000 gal- 
lons altogether, while 
the vaults will hold 
40,000 puncheons. 
There is 
notmuch 
difhiculty 


rACkK 
CINNA)D ° 
now in 
finding 
out what 
a rum puncheon 
holds. You weigh 


the empty cask ; you 
weigh the cask with 
the spirit in it; you 
take the strength and 
temperature of the 





walking-sticks, 

which are imported 
from almost every- 
where to the tune 
of £130,000 a year, 
or rather more. 

There is 

a glut in 


the bam 


—_—  4zvcomar 
ket just 
at pre- 

sent —bamboo furni- 

ture has been 

‘* overdone ” so 


that the warehouse 
is seen at its best, 
and that it is fairly 


well crowded = the 
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photograph bears 


witness. 


WAREHOUSE SCENES. 


On the previous 


page we give three 


belated 
views, 
in the — 
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our first article. Accom- 
panying these are three illus- 
trations which came to hand 
too late to be included in 
our third article, represent- 
ing a corner of the cigar 

warehouse at 

Crutched Friars, 


weroni®S cigarettes being 


rOBACCO, 

VICTORIA . . 
retahet . 

pocks weighed in the 


same warehouse, 

and a hogshead 
of tobacco about to be 
weighed at Victoria Dock. 
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BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “*LISBETH,” ETC. 





THE LITTLE HAND COULD THROW FAB 


CHAPTER IV. 


AISY led the way through a long passage to 

a great room lit with a window on either 

side. In the middle of this cross-light, but 
in a darkness of her own, sat an old woman, 
with a white frilled cap and a little grey shaw! 
pinned round her shoulders. She had a 
strong, composed face, and her sightless eyes 
had all the look of seeing ones, so directly did 
they appear to meet one’s gaze. Her age was 
most apparent in the yellow, wrinkled flesh, 
and blue swollen veins of the thin hands that 
grasped the arms of her elbow-chair. The 
room was orderly, but was pretentiously fur- 


nished, and Arthur told himself that here was 
the outcome of a girl's efforts at taste without 
any culture to guide it. The old woman in her 
wooden chair looked as incongruous in the jim- 
crack room as a piece of Dutch marquetry, or 
genuine Elizabethan oak. 

‘*Granny, this is Mr. Shore,” his guide 
made the presentation. 

The old woman rose, supporting herself 
with hands upon the chair arms to make him 
a salutation which was not so much respectful 
as self-respecting. 

‘** Please don’t rise,” he said quickly ; but she 
paid no heed. 

‘“You are welcome to King’s Farm. | 

1s 
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hope my grandson was in time to meet you?” 
she asked. 


‘ 


‘*T brought Mr. Shore home, Granny,” said 
Daisy, with a kind of careless defiance. She 
was picking the wilted flowers thrown care- 
lessly on the window seat, and flinging them 
one by one out of the casement on to a ragged 
patch of grass euphemistically called the lawn. 
A crowd of foolishly obstinate fowls, untaught 
by disappointment, fell upon and fought over 
each fragment of greenery as it descended. 

**Just look at the sillies,” she murmured. 
Arthur looked at her instead. She had taken 
off her hat, and he found her prettier than 
ever, in spite of the bun and the fluffy fringe ; 
it was a little face, so young and fresh that 
scarcely any atrocity of taste could spoil it. 

“You?” said Granny a little sharply. 
‘*Then where was John?” 

‘Oh, he was there, but I told him he wasn’t 
wanted. 
me ; if he’d had to come away at four o’clock 
he’d have missed his dinner at the ‘ Black 
Bull,’ and that would have made him fine and 
cross.” 

‘*He wouldn’t want his meat away if he was 
well seen to at home,” said the old woman 
rebukefully. 

‘*As if we missed him!” said the girl with 
disdain ; but she said it under her breath, and 
the dignified old woman ignored the retort. 

** Send the lass for the luggage, and see that 
Mr. Shore’s room is ready,” she ordered. 
** You'll excuse her, sir,” she said, as Daisy left 
the room calling shrilly, ‘‘S’phia! S’phia!” 

‘* She’s but a heedless thing: she was my 
son’s only one, and he let her run wild, and 
would never have her crossed ; and now that 
the place is hers she’s neither to haud nor to 
bind, the mischievous monkey !” 

She told him, in answer to his questions, a 
little more of the family history—-how her son, 
one of many children, had done pretty well in 
the South, becoming owner of the farm; and 
had died in his prime, leaving a widow and one 
little girl—how she had left her own north 
country to look after these feeble folk, and had 
struggled long after her daughter-in-law, one 
of the ‘‘thouless,” whom Death snuffs out in 
mere scorn, had given up the game, keeping 
things gallantly together, and even making 
ends meet in the worst of times, till blindness 
overtook her. Then a grandson, bred to the 
farmer’s business on the sour ungrateful soil 
of East Scotland, had come to the rescue, 
and things were looking up a bit again under 
his management. 

So this was the story of King’s Farm and 
its very young mistress. She came in again 
presently, to say that the visitor’s luggage was 
taken upstairs; but the old woman herself in- 
sisted on showing Arthur to his quarters. 
Old Mrs. Lauder walked with a firm step, and 
passed through the open door without faltering. 
She led the way into a quaint, low-browed par- 
lour, lined from floor to ceiling with panels of 
blackened oak, and lighted with two casement 
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He ought to be very much obliged to .° 





windows set in the generous depth of wall. He 
looked about him delightedly. 

‘* Why, it’s a bit of old English history !” he 
cried. 

‘*They do say it’s old,” she answered ; 
‘‘ there’s some that come once errand to see it, 
and they would have me pull down the walls 
to seek for hid treasure, no less! if they had 
their way o’ t—~-” 

‘‘Why, Granny, you never told me that!” 
cried Daisy. ‘‘ Fancy, if we were to find jewels 
and silver and gold.’’ 

‘* My lass, all the treasure you'll ever own 
will be howket out of the earth for you by 
honest sweat.” 

‘* But the house is mine: I'll pull the walls 
down,” she said rebelliously. 

‘‘] was a muckle fool to speak,” said 
Granny ; ‘‘ but you would be another, bairn, 
if you acted on the idle word of every comer. 
It’s easy for a stranger to bid you pull down 
your walls, but see how he’ll look if you ask 
him to big them up again !” 

‘*They’re a treasure in themselves,” said 
Arthur. ‘‘ Many arich man would envy you 
this oak panelling, and pay a big price for it 
too.” 

‘*Then I'll sell that!” said the girl gaily. 
‘* I think it’s dismal myself. A bright paper 
would be far prettier.” 

Arthur laughed at the vandalism. ‘‘ A gene- 
ration or two ago they would have whitewashed 
it,” he said. 

‘*My son had the bedroom beams white- 
washed,” said the old woman, who was too 
simple and sensible to profess an admiration she 
did not feel at the bidding of any connoisseur. 
‘*But he let this be, for there’s a deal of sun 
comes in.” She turned as if she had vision for 
the golden shafts that poured in from the 
west window. 

‘*T hope you love the sun, sir? There’s 
some that would be living behind drawn blinds 
to save the carpets ; but I say, shut the sun out 
and you may open the door for the doctor.” 

‘**T love it,” he said heartily. ‘‘I mean to 
sit in it all day and get warmed right through.” 

** Yet there’s folks that are as feared of it as 
if they were beer that would turn sour with its 
shining on them,” she said, her shrewd mouth 
relaxing. All the while she was moving round 
the table feeling, with finger-tips that had grown 
sensitive, if it were laid to her liking; when 
she discovered some trifling omission she set 
her grandchild sharply to repair it. It amused 
him to see with what a pouting air of reluctance 
she obeyed. 

He unpacked his portmanteau and book box 
in the room with the whitewashed rafters, and 
shouldered a load of literature to carry down- 
stairs. He had been a little bit of a hypocrite, 
perhaps, when he packed that box, but it had 
not seemed quite so probable as it did now that 
most of those volumes would go home again 
unopened. 

‘*There will be wet days,” he said, apolo- 
getically patting the back of a dry treatise on 
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some nice legal point. ‘‘ Yes; on wet days 
you'll have your innings.” 

What did Miss Daisy do on wet days? he 
wondered. She seemed a thing compact of 
sunshine. Delia hunted up references for her 
uncle and stuck little wedges of paper in vast 
dusty tomes, when the rain came down as it 
can come down even in London’s prime, sever- 
ing lovers. His mother looked upon a summer 
storm as a providential dispensation dealt out 
to housewives to give them an opportunity of 
‘tidying ” wardrobes and cupboards ; but the 
little mistress seemed to have small turn for 
domestic virtues. He saw no more of her for 
an hour or two except such distant glimpses as 
she gave him of a pink cotton blouse flitting 
here and there under the orchard blossoms, or 
across the field where the three aged walnuts 
spread their gracious shade. 

His dinner was served by a heavy-handed 
damsel who dumped down the dishes with 
honest goodwill, putting everything on the 
table at once, that he might decide before he 
started what amount of attention to give to 
meat, sweets, and cheese. It was no more 
than six o’clock, but he had not been consulted 
as to the hour, and found to his surprise 
that his appetite answered quite heartily to the 
call upon it. It would have been more cheerful 
if Delia had been seated opposite, with her chin 
on her hand and her eyes full of laughter. 
How she would enjoy it all, dear girl, after 
that musty Bayswater lodging, with its flavour 
of undigested learning ! 

As he smoked his cigar by the open window 
the bustle of the farm was like a little play set 
out for his benefit, with the tranquil night for 
background, and the beasts uninstructedly play- 
ing their parts. He saw the horses led to the 
trough, or going there soberly and sedately 
of their own accord to drink deep and then trifle 
deliciously with their muzzles in the cold chalky 
water till the patience of the small boy who 
pumped for them was exhausted, and with a 
smack upon the flank he would send them caper- 
ing clumsily into the field. The oldest and staidest 
—a broken-kneed roan with a white star— led the 
way, and with a practised Roman nose hitched 
open the gate. He took up his stand under 
the nearest walnut, and there each new released 
brother or sister went to him to exchange greet- 
ings, after the equine manner, and pass the 
gossip of the day. 

The last of the hay crop, gleaned from 
some shaded corner—for the season was one of 
marvellous earliness—was housed for the 
moment under the waggon-shed, to the disturb- 
ance of those prudent fowls who had been making 
arrangements for the night’s lodging upon the 
tilted shafts of the farm carts. They went forth 
with a cackling protest, which was changed the 
next moment into a flurried rush, in which large 
and small, young and old, took part, scuttling 
helter-skelter in answer to a musical call that 
came in as if by invitation at the open window. 

Arthur, looking out, saw a fluttering pink 
sleeve and a brown hand scattering corn. He 


got out of the window and crossed the little 
patch of ragged grass, sending the timorous 
pigeons flying up in a sudden white cloud, but 
scarcely disturbing the voracious gobbles of 
Daisy’s barn-door pensioners. He stood for a 
moment listening to her admonitions and watch- 
ing her skilful distribution of food. The little 
hand could throw far, and had tricky ways of 
disappointing gluttony. 

‘* That old rooster paid me a visit a minute 
or two since,” he said. ‘‘ I suppose he thought 
I was doing him out of his supper.” 

** I'd have thought he'd be afraid of you.” 

‘** It scarcely looked like it, since he tried to 
attack the hand that would have propitiated 
him with a crust.” 

She laughed. 

‘*He zs fierce; he’s got pheasant blood in 
him. But I'll tell you,” she gave a wise nod of 
her bright little head—‘‘I was a teeny-weeny 
bit afraid of you myself!” 

‘*That adds two inches to my self-respect! 
But I wish you hadn’t spoken in the past tense, 
since that takes it down a peg again.” 

‘*We never had a boarder before, except 
one,” she said, ‘‘and she was a woman. 
Women aren’t afraid of each other, you know,” 
she explained shrewdly. ‘‘ They know what's 
going on inside of each other’s minds. It was 
John’s turn to be shy,” she laughed with a 
gleeful spite. ‘‘When she came out and 
talked to him— such silly questions she asked! 
—he looked as if he expected her to gobble 
him up.” 

‘* Perhaps I'll ask silly questions, too, and 
then you'll cease to have a wholesome respect 
for me.” 

She bestowed a frank scrutiny upon him, as 
if she were turning the point over in her mind ; 
but she was not trained to reason, and hated 
the fatigue of analysis. She preferred, woman- 
like, to ask questions herself. 

‘*Haven’t you anybody—any lady—at home 
who’s afraid of you?” 

Arthur thought of Delia, and smiled. 

‘* The only lady who is good enough to be 
interested in me,” he answered—‘‘ my mother 
excepted—is certainly not in any kind of sub- 
jection tome. Upon reflection, I think she 
scolds and keeps me in order.” 

‘* Then I daresay she would scold you now,” 
said Daisy, with a sudden hauteur, and a 
delightful little touch of practical motherliness 
that sat quaintly upon her. ‘It’s getting cold. 
I’m going to put the chickens to bed, and you 
ought to go indoors. Granny said you weren't 
to risk getting a chill.” 

“‘Grannies always say that!” he answered 
lightly ; ‘‘ but you’re not going to send me to 
bed before the chickens, surely? I don’t think 
I ever assisted at tucking up a chicken.” 

‘*Oh, you may come if you want to,” she 
said saucily. She cast a quick glance up the 
hill before she knelt to pick up and cuddle in 
her apron the tiny, fluffy, yellow and brown 
balls, and, following the direction of her glance, 
he saw a gig, guided by the hand of Cousin 
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John, making its steady, careful way, down 
the stony slope. He laughed softly to him- 
self. 

So it was for this the little tableau was set, 
and his own part in it pre-arranged! For a 
moment he wondered if the manager would 
take the rooster’s view and blame him as an 
intruder ; but the sturdy John had other affairs 
in hand. He shouted an order to the pig boy, 
and before he drew rein the lad whose concern 
was the stable had his horse by the bridle. 
The steading woke up from its nap, and there 
was the tramp of hobnail shoes, and the rattle 
of pails, and the short, sharp interjections from 
the manager’s lip for the echo down by the 
stackyard to take up and repeat with drawling 
mockery. 

For Arthur he had but a civil well-intentioned 
nod of greeting. 

** Hope they’ve made you comfortable, sir?” 
he said, but his eye was running over the mare 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Let her cool before you turn 
her into the field,” he directed. 

Arthur assured him he had had every sort of 
attention. 

The little person kneeling by the hen-coop, 
where the chickens were squabbling for place 
under outspread motherly wings, looked up 
with a flush that spread from chin to brow. 

** Anybody would think,” she cried petulantly, 
‘‘we had to wait for you to come home before 
we could so much as cook or eat our dinner ; 
and all you do when you do come is to frighten 
everything with your great big voice!” 

John looked at her for just the fraction of a 
minute. If he had looked longer, and had seen 
how pretty she was, even in her little tantrum, 
he might have said something else. But clearly 
he was not of those who can make soft 
speeches. 

**[ should have thought you'd got used to 
me and my voice by now,” he said slowly ; 
**but | doubt you’ll have to put up with both if 
I’m to manage here.” 

With a little shrug that was meant to be 
disdainful, and was only petulant, Daisy relin- 
quished the unequal battle, and turned away 
with a tilted chin. You can’t argue with any 
dignity with a block of wood, or remonstrate 
with an image of stone, and to all seeming the 
manager was as little impressionable. 

That was his mastery; but Arthur thought 
him deficient in discernment, this big, stolid 
Scotchman, and a little unappreciative of what 
was a really charming effect—the dainty pink 
figure set against the grey-blue trees, and the 
blue-grey evening sky. A man might come 
home from market to worse than that. 

So he mused, lying indolently in the big sea 
of a bed, billowy with feathers, while the 
nightingales began the concert that should last 
till the lark took up the morning burden of 
praise—or if that were a poet’s licensed fiction, 
it was not for him to denounce it, for he slept 
at once and soundly, till the clarion of his 
enemy, the old rooster, proclaimed another 
day. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


- E find it pays, and that’s what we've to 
consider first in these days !” 

The manager and Arthur were 
standing in the early morning looking down on 
the clear rivulets of water where the cress was 
growing. Each miniature river ran over a 
bed of sparkling gravel where the green-stuff 
rooted abundantly and made groves for little 
fishes and innumerable families of tadpoles to 
house themselves. 

The beds were arranged in long rows, 
straight as the canals of Mars, with an inter- 
secting turf path here and there between and 
planks of wood laid crosswise to provide a 
foothold for the cutters. 

Arthur watched the men and found some 
fascination in doing so. The practised sweep 
of their knives, agleam in the early sun each 
time they were raised, shaved the green growth 
as clean as a carpet; in a month or two it 
would recover and flourish anew to offer a 
second harvest. 

** It pays?” he echoed. ‘‘ You keep men to 
cut it, and women to bunch it, and lorries to 
carry it to market, and yet the sorry stuff is 
sold for a penny a great fistful on every street 
barrow. Haven't I seen it myself?” 

‘*This bed”—-the manager spread out two 
big hands—‘‘ fetched £700 last May, and I’ve 
a customer at Covent Garden who'll take a 
hundred pounds’ worth of the stuff all the year 
round, when he can get it.” 

He looked Arthur straight in the eye, with 
the honest pride of a North Briton in a good 
bargain. 

‘*And yet,” said Arthur, ‘‘ we commiserate 
the woes of the farmer, and air his grievances in 
Parliament, and make new laws for his benefit ! ” 

**Man!” said John with contempt, ‘‘ it’s not 
to call farmin® !” 

‘* It’s more idyllic than fattening pigs.” 

‘* Pigs pay pretty well,” said the matter-of- 
fact John. 

‘“*| was going to remark it’s the kind of 
thing that our fore-parents might have done in 
the Garden of Eden. And here comes the 
Lady Eve to give the fancy shape.” 

John’s steady face gathered just a shadow of 
displeasure. He had been the first to see her— 
perhaps his ear was quicker to catch her light 
footfall. Her gown was of dark blue, this time, 
and fitted trimly about her waist, and she had 
on a little apron with pockets which gave her 
an absurd air of pretending to be a worker, 
though it deceived nobody. As she passed the 
shed where the bunchers were at work a small 
white dog bounced out, yapping se!f-assertively. 

‘*Impudence !” she cried, ‘‘ as if the place 
was yours! If you jump up on me with your 
muddy paws, I'll have you killed ; and how will 
you like that ?” 

The beastie wagged a friendly stump of tail 
in recognition of the joke, and bounced into the 
water, nosing up and down the bank with the 
craft of a practised hunter. 
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Streams ran between, as many bobbing planks _ securely placed, offered a perilous foothold, and 
-ail the only connecting links. she faltered with a flutter of alarm midway— 
the “Don’t attempt to cross, lass!” cried the the slender bridge swaying even under her 
the manager, almost roughly. ‘‘ You can’t doit!” light weight. 

This advice had its natural effect. Arthur made a half start forward, but 
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restrained himself, for, with a frown of annoy- 
ance, his companion, disdaining the plank, 
plunged into the stream. His great waterproof 
boots saved him from skaith ; but they trod the 
green stuff ruthlessly, laying it low, past 
recovery—and all to save a wilful girl from a 
wetting she richly deserved. 

She lifted a finger, pointing at him, assigning 
him his limit, her face aquiver with mischief. 

‘* If you come a step nearer,” she said, ‘ I'll 
jump in.” 

‘** Don’t be silly, Maggie.” 

‘*T will not be called Maggie,” she said with 
dignity. ‘‘I object to be named after a 
woman in a stupid song.” 

‘* Well, well,” he said, with a studied tolerance, 
‘* give me your hand then, and I'll help you over. 
You’re keeping Mr. Shore from his breakfast.” 

‘*Mr. Shore?” she raised her voice till it 
sounded shrill and thin. ‘‘Are you awfully 
hungry?” 

‘*Not awfully,” Arthur replied, with perhaps 
more politeness than truth. 

‘* Can you wait five minutes ?” 

‘* Fifty, if you like.” 

‘*T know you can wait,” she addressed the 
manager, ‘‘for you’ve had your porridge—a 
whole bickerful, so don’t pretend you can’t.” 

‘* If you won’t come, I’ll be compelled to pick 
you up and carry you,” he threatened. 

‘*] wouldn’t advise you to,” she said, a spark 
kindling in her eyes. ‘‘ You would repent it 
if you did. Just listen to me, will you? Mr. 
Shore has given us five minutes, and he had 
better please stay and be awitness. You won’t 
take a bit of harm with those waders on, and 
I’m sure the water’s very nice and cool and 
refreshing. I’ve agreat mind to try it myself.” 
She pushed a little foot timidly out from under 
the hem of her frock, and held it hesitatingly 
over the clear water. ‘‘One, two—” she said. 
**Are you going to be good and listen ?” 

At her shift of position the plank danced 
under her, and for a moment it seemed as if 
she must needs take an involuntary bath. He 
made a quick stride forward, but she recovered 
her equilibrium instantly and dared him to 
approach her. 

‘Look here,” he said, ‘‘I’m not going to 
pretend that a wetting Will disagree with me ; 
but I’m not as light as a feather.” 

‘*That’s true,” she said gravely. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing fairy-like about your tread, John.” 

‘*That’s about how the creases will feel, if 
you keep me here much longer,” he said grimly. 
**If you’ve no regard for my time you might 
think of your own pocket. It’s so much good 
stuff wasted for a whimsie.” 

‘*Your time is mine, I think, isn’t it?” she 
said sweetly, ‘‘ and so I can waste it if I choose ; 
and as for the ‘ creases,’ what does it matter ? 
Somebody must do without his breakfast penny- 
worth, that’s all. I’m afraid it’s you who are 
keeping Mr. Shore waiting now, John.” 

‘** If you won’t say right out what you’ve got 
in your head, I'll go and leave you,” he said, 
his impatience getting the better of him. 
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‘** Oh John, you!” she cried with soft reproach 
—‘* you to threaten to forsake me! I thought,”’ 
she cast a demure glance at the amused spec- 
tator on the shore, ‘‘that that was what big 
strong men cousins were made for—just to help 
their poor little women-kind when they got into 
trouble and distress. And of course, if you 
desert me, I shall lose nerve and fall in, long 
before Mr. Shore can rescue me—and I might 
be drowned, and then you’d have my death on 
your conscience for ever and ever.” 

‘*In two feet of water?” he exclaimed; and 
then, in spite of his vexation, he laughed—a 
short abrupt laugh. Arthur laughed too, but 
the little maid remained grave and plaintive. 

** Any way, I should spoil my frock and catch 
a horrid cold; and as there’s nothing nastier or 
more unbecoming than a cold in the head, I'd 
never forgive you—never—not even when it got 
better!” 

Now the manager might be, and no doubt 
was, a very wise man in the handling of crops 
and beasts, but in the matter of women he was 
as a very babe for ignorance; and this little 
person might have continued to tantalise and 
play with him for time indefinite, had he not, by 
some lucky chance rather than any illuminating 
inspiration, taken a backward step as if to 
carry out his threat. This brought her to a 
parley. 

‘*] want the use of Conquest and the Battles- 
den car for the morning,” she said. ‘‘ See how 
polite I am—I’m asking for what’s my own, 
just as if it was yours! Isn’t that nice of me? 
Last week you were so very rude as to refuse 
me ; but you’re not going to hurt my feelings 
any more, are you, John?” 

‘*I’m afraid I must, Daisy,” he said—the 
little appeal not perhaps lost upon him. ‘‘I 
can’t.let you go driving about the country with 
that half-broken colt. It’s too risky.” 

** What do you think would happen to me ?” 
she asked, eyeing him with a great appearance 
of interest, her head on one side. 

**You might get your neck broken if Con- 
quest took to playing off any of his tricks,” he 
said gruffly. 

** Do you think that would be a worse sort of 
death than drowning? They say—those who 
have tried it—that drowning is rather pleasant ; 
but to break your neck”—she put her two 
little sun-browned hands to her own milk-white 
throat and pursed up her lips thoughtfully —‘‘ it 
would be all over in one little minute, wouldn’t 
it? Just a click, and one minute you'd be 
living and the next you—wouldn’t. What do 
you think, John?” 

‘*T think that I can’t stand havering here 
with you all day, lass.” 

‘** You are a very funny person, John. No— 
keep your distance—I didn’t say you might 
come any nearer. A minute ago you were 
heartlessly ready to leave me to perish here ”— 
she pointed dramatically to the tiny stream— 
‘‘and now you’re considering whether you'll 
wear a bit of crape on your left arm when I 
break my neck!” 
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‘*Put it that way if you like, Maggie, since 
it pleases you to have your bit of fun; but 
understand, all the same, that you can’t be 
allowed to drive Conquest. While I’m in 
charge here I'll never consent to your going 
about alone.” 

‘* But—if I weren’t alone?” 

**I can’t go with you,” he said shortly, per- 
haps because he was tempted and had to con- 
quer himself. ‘‘ This is a throng time, and you 
know it well enough.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Manager”—she dropped 
him a curtsey which was a miracle of adroitness, 
‘*but—don’t you think you’d better wait till 
you’re asked ?” 

Then, to the amazement of both men, and the 
stupefaction of one, she tripped along the plank 
with the lightest and steadiest foot in the world, 
and from that to the next, never so much as 
pausing till she reached the bank where Arthur 
stood. 

‘*Mr. Shore,” she said with dignity, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid I’ve kept you more than five minutes ; 
but some people need a great deal of explaining 
before they understand ; but .if you’ve forgiven 
me, perhaps you'll come out for a drive with 
me this morning? I’ve ordered the car for 
eleven.” 


** And what,” said Arthur, writing that even- 
ing to Delia, ‘‘ could any fellow decently do but 
say yes? He’s a good chap, this Scotchman ; 
but like the rest of them he’s a bit heavy in 
hand, and upon my word, if I were a bright 
young lass | should think him fair game. But 
the little monkey may carry it too far. The 
workings of a Scotchman’s mind are a conun- 
drum to me, but I fancy there’s a point—and 
not very far distant either—beyond which, if 
you overstep it, there’s no retracing your 
ground. 

‘*It was a perfect comedy to see him walk 
out of the water to the other side of the bed. 
If ever a man’s shoulders spoke his mind, his 
did; but his profile, when it was turned to us, was 
as expressionless as a bit of wood. As for Miss 
Daisy, the little thing was in the brightest 
spirits all morning, singing little scraps of 
song like the pipings of a small bird all over 
the house. 

**At ten o’clock I was down at the canal 
watching the barges pass through the lock. 
You’d never think this was the same towny, 
muddy canal that runs through Regent’s Park, 
and always looks so conventional, as if it were 
a conscious bit of the landscape, and knew its 
own importance. It joins the Colne here, and 
has the ripple of the river running through it, 
like a silver ribbon laid across the green 
breadths of pasture, and there are sedgy banks 
and great trees, and a water-mill that all the 
little crowd of artists sits before to paint, and the 
lock-house is a ripping little place—all white- 
wash and dormer windows and early roses. 
I'll take you to see it some day. Weil, I was 
thinking how jolly it would be to board the 
Nancy (it had a cargo of mud—but that’s a 


detail!) and sail all day through the sleepy 
country till dark landed one among the grey 
houses at Maida Vale, and the *buses—the blue 
‘buses that make for Bayswater!—when up 
comes the manager, with determination in his 
eye. 

***Can you drive?’ he asked me. I never 
knew such a fellow for going straight to the 
point. 

‘** Well,’ I told him, ‘ I don’t goin for fancy 
driving; but if it was anything in the shape of 
an old crock such as the beast that brought us 
from the station, I could answer for myself.’ 

‘**T see you’ve some notion of what a horse 
ought to /ook like,’ he said, with that dry 
smile of his ; ‘but you'll excuse my freedom— 
if your knowledge goes no further than that, I 
shan’t trust you with Conquest.’ 

‘** That’s plain,’ I said. 

*** It’s my way,’ he answered briefly. 

‘** Well, then, isn’t it a little bit unfair, both 
to Conquest and to me, to make so sure we 
shouldn’t agree when we’ve never so much as 
set eyes upon each other ?’ 

‘**That’s soon mended,’ he said; and with 
that he turned away, and I understood that I 
was meant to follow him. The manager’s legs 
are long, and they cover more ground than 
mine, so he went ahead, and I trotted behind 
up the path by the field where they got their 
last haycrop and are looking for a second. 
The stables are on the slope of the hill that 
leads down to the house—a good range of them, 
and fairly modern. The stalls were all empty 
except the one where the colt was tied—a pretty, 
graceful creature bred on the farm. 

*** Stand back,’ said Hardy; ‘he may lash 

out.’ 
** * He looks as if he had a bit of a temper,’ I 
said; and indeed, his laid-back ears and the 
amount of white he managed to show in his 
eye spoke for it. 

‘** We'll have him harnessed,’ said Hardy, 
as grave as a judge, ‘and then you can see 
whether you’ve a mind to handle the reins.’ 

‘*The colt was quivering with excitement, 
but it went out of the stable quietly enough, 
while he led it, but after that the fun began. 
It took three of them to harness it, and when 
they had got it between the shafts it began 
to spin round and round like a teetotum. 
That beast’s four legs were all in the air at 
once, it seemed, anywhere, indeed, but on the 
solid earth ; the men gave it its head, hanging 
on to the wheels like grim death, to keep the 
trap from being broken to splinters against the 
stable wall; it led them a pretty dance, but the 
manager kept cool through it all, even while 
Miss Daisy, like the impish child she is, was 
laughing and clapping her hands at the 
spectacle. 

***Oh, what fun!’ she said. ‘I wish I was 
in the car!’ 

**T told her it wouldn’t be easy for any of her 
friends to echo that wish, and asked her if that 
were a specimen of the colt’s ordinary behaviour. 

** «Oh, it’s only that he objects to the hill,’ 
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she said. ‘It shows his good sense; it is a 
horrid hill—I object to it myself ; but when he 
gets to the top he’s all right.’ 

‘** If he ever gets there.’ 

‘« «John will make him,’ she said. A minute 
before she had been laughing at the manager’s 
involuntary antics, and asking me if I had 
imagined he was such a fine dancer; but she 
seemed to have some small respect for his 
strength of purpose. 

‘** Once he’s in the lane he goes splendidly,’ 
she went on, ‘and his pace is glorious. You 
feel the wind whistling by in your ears as if it 
were trying a race with you. Oh, you'll like it. 
You'll manage all right. He doesn’t mind 
coming down the hill if you humour him by 
stopping at the stable. He does make a dash 
for the door, but if you’re forewarned you can 
pull up sharp. You mustn’t judge of poor 
Conquest by this little tantrum.’ 

‘*] said that tantrums were a privilege of 
hot-headed youth, but when it came to whirling 
round like a frenzied dervish in the last stage 
of exaltation, I thought it was time to apply 
some other word. 

‘* She looked at me—her eyes widening, and 
a little scorn coming into them. 

‘*** Are you afraid ?’ she asked very quietly. 
So I told her that there were times when a man 
needn’t be ashamed to own that he preferred 
discretion to valour; and that as I had no 
particular desire to risk my own neck, and none 
in the world to imperil hers, | was afraid I'd 
have to back out of my promise.’ 

‘*** It’s very kind of you,’ she said superbly, 
‘but don’t trouble to be anxious on my account. 
I like a horse with a little spirit myself, but, of 
course, everybody doesn’t—I know that well 
enough ; and if you don’t—oh, it doesn’t matter 
in the least. I can go out with my cousin 
John. He doesn’t drive badly, you know.’ 

‘**Well—I do, I admit, when there’s a 
humming-top between the shafts.’ 

‘** She was very lofty fora little, and not to be 
mollified ; but when she offered me—‘ since I 
liked a quiet horse’—the use of the old white 
mare, superannuated after eighteen years of 
honest toil, and told off to take the morning’s 
milk at a slow jog up to Sorley Green, there 
was a promising little twinkle in her eye. 

‘*T was scarcely forgiven, however, since she 
resisted all my humble efforts to persuade her 
to choose any other animal her stable contained, 
and give me a chance to show my mettle ; but 
since it made her a little kinder for the rest of 
that day in her behaviour to the manager, I 
suffered in a good cause. She certainly owed 
him some compensation.” 

The humours of this comedy of courtship 
promised entertainment, and Arthur found him- 
self amused for the rest of that day by a study 
of feminine moods. A talk with the old woman 


while she sat shelling peas under the porch 
made plain the drift of her own wishes. 

‘* Daisy’s out some gait,” she remarked ; but 
she moved along the bench, and he accepted 
the tacit invitation to share it with her. ‘I’m 
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not so young as I was,” she added, though 
her sturdy spirit still made a bold stand 
against the creeping weaknesses of age, ‘‘ and 
my time canna be far off. Ye’ll maybe have 
noticed,” she turned her sightless eyes upon 
him, ‘‘ that John Hardy is courting oor Daisy ?” 

He admitted that he fancied there was some- 
thing of that sort in the wind. 

** You'll be having a young lass of your own,”’ 
she said, with a wise smile, ‘‘ and that’s how 
you'll be kenning; and what for no? If the 
world’s to be uphaud, there maun be wooing 
an’ wedding, ilka Jack his ain Jill, and it’s 
better to be yoket in youth when the will’s easy 
bent and the heart’s young and licht. Not 
that I’m one to be saying that a woman’s to be 
scorned if she lippens to the single life : there’s 
many a poor bargain niffered for the wedding 
ring,” she paused-——perhaps her words evoked 
some recollection; ‘‘ but there will aye be a 
wheen that canna stand alane, and oor John’s 
a fine bield for a body to shelter ahint.” 

‘*A centre of gravity,” said Arthur, with a 
smile. 

‘* Hoots, toots,” she said with good-humoured 
tolerance ; “ would ye have them baith fleeing 
about the world like thistle-down seed? There 
must be ane or the ither rooted in the ground ; 
and though it’s whiles the woman, well I 
wot it’ll no be oor Daisy in this case. John’s 
a plain-spoken lad, but if he’s a thocht doucer 
than the maist, he likes her well, though he 
makes little phrase about it, and for all the 
nonsense-maggots she takes into her head the 
tawpie means no ill.” 

**1’m sure of that.” 

** Aye, ye can see what she is, a bit foolish 
young quean ; but life will sober her, for trouble 
comes to all, and if she can win to a decent 
gudeman with a pickle sense in his head 
she’ll no be the worst off in the world. He'll 
tak’ good care o’ her siller, and it'll no be 
his blame if he doesna mak it mair.” 

‘* There spoke a true Scotchwoman,” thought 
Arthur to himself. He asked her if she did not 
sometimes feel home-sick, here in the alien 
South. 

‘* Aye,” she said, and the little word was 
pregnant of much feeling; ‘‘but I'll never 
travel the north road again till I’m steikit and 
they carry me yonder feet first. My ain hae 
fa’en on all sides o’ me, and left me useless as 
an auld tree stump; but it canna be lang or I, 
too, am removed from this fashious warld, 
and I wad fain my bones were laid in my own 
land. No that this is sic an ill country,” she 
said, as if she feared to hurt his feelings, *‘ for if 
it canna compass a mountain, not to speak o’ 
a bit hillock, the pastures are bonnie, and fine 
feeding for the kye. Ye’ll have seen the Ayr- 
shire herd my son imported frae the North ?” 

Arthur confessed that he scarcely knew one 
cow from another, unless it were of the Guern- 
sey or Alderney breed. 

‘*Ye'll learn, ye'll learn,” she said kindly. 
‘*They’re fell beasties, they French queys, I'll 
no deny it, but they’re dorty, like a’ foreign 
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folk. For gude butter gie me an honest Ayr- 
shire : she’s dependable, an’ she’ll tak’ kindly 
to her meat in ony airt, let it be Sooth or 
North.” 

‘*Unkind people have remaiked that as a 
characteristic of your race,” said Arthur witha 
laugh. ‘‘It has been even said that the road 
you love best in your North is the one that leads 
out of it.” 

‘*Then he that passed that word had little 
gumption in his head,” she answered calmly. 
‘*We may wander here and there, and what 
for no? If we rax ower the tether a wee 
bittie in the morning of life, the evening brings 
a’ hame again, and it’s no to be gainsaid, go 
where we will, we dinna come off at the losing 
hand!” 

Arthur laughed. ‘* We might love you more 
if you were less fortunate.” 

‘* Hoots, laddie, it’s no lost what a friend 
gets, and it’s little ill ye’ll learn from a thrifty 
Scot. Ye should have seen sic an ill-redd up 
steading as this was afore my son buckled to. 
Is that the lass? And time too, the hempy ; 
ye’ll be wearying on your tea. Where hae ye 
been, bairn ?” she addressed Daisy, who came 
slowly up the path to the porch. She still wore 
her little air of offence, made visible by the 
swish of her gown and the set of her chin, and 
she twirled a parasol of last year’s date over a 
mutinous shoulder. 

‘*T’ve been in the town,” she said briefly. 

‘*And what took ye that gait?” questioned 
Granny, who was something of a disciplinarian. 

**T went to the Post Office.” 

‘“*Ye might have saved yourself the fash, 
lass. Isna Postie here ilka day of his life? and 
l’se warrant your correspondence is no that 
important it canna bide.” 

‘** But some other person’s may be, Granny.” 
She gave Arthur a sly look out of the corner of 
her eye, and twirled the parasol afresh. ‘‘ John’s, 
for instance. And what he’s pleased to call 
his letters are really mine, I suppose.” 

**John can do his own errands,” said the 
old woman, but her wrinkles smoothed them- 
selves out in a little smile. As plain as pos- 
sible her sightless eyes seemed to say to 
Arthur : 

*“You see I was right.” But her lips only 
said, ‘‘ Awa’ then, and mask the tea. I cried 
to the lass an hour gone by to keep the kettle 
on the boil.” 

Arthur followed the yellow parasol down the 
path. It had a frill of lace that wavered in the 
gentle wind as if to admonish—‘‘ Keep your 
distance.” Miss Daisy, dressed for the ‘‘ town,” 
was a less approachable person than Miss 
Daisy of the bibbed apron and rebellious curls. 

Two or three quick steps brought him to 
her side. 

‘*Miss Daisy,” he said, ‘‘ would it surprise 
you to hear that other people as well as Mr. 
Hardy are sometimes impatient for the post ?” 

‘“*I don’t think I said the letters were for 
John,” she remarked innocently. 

“Though,” he went on, as if he had not 


heard her, ‘‘ they would never have the cheek 
to suggest that you should be the messenger 
to fetch them.” 

**Oh,” she said more graciously, ‘‘I went 
because it pleased me to go.” 

‘*And a little, I hope, because it pleased 
you to forgive me?” 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘I don’t know that I'll 
forgive you to the same extent another time. 


. Six letters—see how they’ve made my pocket 


bulge! What awfully affectionate relations 
you must have!” 

‘* It’s because I’m so nice.” 

‘* Well, if you haven’t a good conceit of 
yourself!” 

‘*T try to cultivate it,” he said modestly. 
‘* Your Granny has just been telling me that’s 
how Scotch people get on so well in the 
world.” 


CHAPTER V1. 


UT there was only one letter of them all 
that had any interest for Arthur—the letter 
from the Beloved, and that disturbed him 

a good deal more than it pleased him. Delia 
among the women with a Mission! When, 
where, and how, had she contracted this new 
rage for work? Hadn’t she enough to do, in all 
conscience, looking after her uncle—who was as 
unfitted to take care of himself in the nineteenth 
century as if he were in truth a survival of the 
fourteenth—that she must needs run away to 
mix herself up in some other woman's fads and 
follies ? 

Arthur, of course, belonged to his age- 
this age of the girl who ventures all things. 
He was on nodding terms with her as a good 
comrade, and to contend that it shocked him to 
see another fellow’s sister or wife competing 
for the posts hitherto sacred to man, would be 
to place him out of focus with his generation. 
He took off his hat to her, admiring her pluck ; 
and since as yet she has not found her way into 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner Temple—becoming 
as Portia’s wig and gown would no doubt be 
to her—he could afford to applaud her with a 
very good grace. 

No; she did not shock or even revolt him as 
she shocked his mother, brought up in the fond 
delusion that the white muslin and blue sash 
of a bygone maidenhood clothed only the most 
modest aspirations, the most amiable and 
domestic virtues. As a matter of fact they did 
nothing of the kind. They may not have been 
so ‘vholly angelic as they look in their minia- 
tures—those tender, easily melting Amelias, 
and bread-an d-butter Lotties ; but it is stillsome- 
times of such as they, rather than of his equal and 
rival, the woman who ousts him from his office 
stool, or robs him of his Fleet Street pen, that 
a young man thinks when he sees a vision of 
his own hearth and pictures the life companion, 
cherished and chosen, who will help him to keep 
that inner fire alight. 

It hurt him to think of Delia among the 
toilers, fighting, for a morsel of bread, side by 
side with the girls who were fatherless and 








brotherless and loverless, while he had enough, 
and far more than enough, for both, without so 
much as an hour’s task work to pay for it. 

Why had she dealt him this stroke, as if she 
doubted, distrusted him? He had left her but 
for a few weeks because necessity compelled 
him. Surely she could have waited so little a 
while as that when, at the end of it, they were 
to be always together—instead of rushing off 
the moment his back was turned to try con- 
clusions with the world ! 

‘‘What is the mother thinking of?” he 
asked himself with some irritation as he tossed 
restlessly upon his sea of feathers—the mother 
who picked up her skirts and gave such wide 
by-going room to the bustling crowd of emanci- 
pated womanhood. Miss Bramston, indeed ! 
And who was Miss Bramston, that Delia should 
be at her beck and call, forsaking her friends 
to follow this strange woman? He searched 
his memory in vain for any clue to her identity, 
nor could he conceive of any sufficient motive 
for Delia’s rash act. It was only when he had 
resolved to go to town next morning, and, 
Cesar-like, put his foot down and squash this 
ridiculous scheme in its infancy, that he regained 
sufficient composure to sleep. 


The next day he managed to slip off by way of 
a saunter across the fields without informing any 
one of his purpose but the manager, who under- 
took to meet him by an evening train, and showed 
not the smallest curiosity as to his errand. 
Miss Daisy would have looked her inquisitive- 
ness, and with feminine intuition might have 
linked the letter of last night with the journey 
of to-day. And he was in no mood to speak of 
Delia, though his rushing tenderness went out to 
her and made him almost glad of the wilful fancy 
that necessitated their meeting again so soon. 

On reaching town he went direct to the 
lodgings in Bayswater. Already, though he 
had left it but a day or two before, the respect- 
able suburb looked duller and greyer and 
more dusty than his recollection of it, this 
demi-semi-genteel region where the apartment 
ticket is scattered broadcast. 

He thought, as he had thought often before, 
while he waited the pleasure of the overworked 
housemaid, that nothing short of Delia’s bright 
eyes and Delia’s smiling lips could redeem the 
hopeless dulness of life under such conditions ; 
he had seen for himself with what a kind of 
magic she transformed the dingy dining-room 
until that ‘‘ moral effect” upon which the 
zsthetic upholsterer insists seemed to radiate 
from it. The House Beautiful, indeed! As if 
any place could be fair where she was not, or 
uncomely while she graced it ! 

The maid who opened to him at last, and 
showed a friendly face under its smudges, told 
him Miss Musgrove was out. ‘* But the old 
gent ” she paused with dubious suggestion. 

Arthur shook a dissenting head. You might 
as well try to open an oyster with your fingers 
as to extract any useful information from Delia’s 
Uncle George. 
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‘You don’t happen to know in which direc- 
tion Miss Musgrove went ?” he asked. 

‘*I do not, sir; we’re that busy in the 
mornings, what with the bells and the break- 
fasts 4 

*“‘Of course,” he said sympathetically. 
** Never mind; I daresay I shall find her.” 

A second disappointment awaited him in his 
own home, though he made so sure of finding 
his mother there. He knew her hours, and 
had calculated that she would have done her 
morning’s trot round to the tradespeople, for, 
being an old-fashioned lady, she made a practice 
of interviewing legs of mutton, and pinching 
the breasts of fowls, and examining the eyeballs 
of fish, before these various items in the day’s 
menu became her own property. 

It was twelve o’clock when he got to Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, and she ought by all 
traditions to have been plucking the wilted 
blossoms from her geraniums, or, shielded by a 
big apron, sponging her palms and aspidistras ; 
but, to his blank dismay, she, too, was out. 

He took the whistle out of the hall table 
drawer and blew a double blast on it that gave 
an outlet to his temper, and brought a hansom 
to the door in two minutes. 

‘*t20 Pont Street, as fast as you can,” he 
said, jumping in and banging the doors. 

The fast was very fast indeed, for your cabby 
has one pace for a smart young man, and 
another for a lady of uncertain age and courage. 
Arthur bounced out, but had scarcely lifted the 
knocker of the smartly painted maroon door, 
with the awning over it, when it flew open, 
and his uncle appeared behind it. He was 
dressed for morning exercise in tight, light 
clothes, that looked as if they had taken the 
little man within into custody, and did not 
mean to let him go, and a tall hat, which, with 
the concealed springs within his boots, added a 
welcome trifle to his natural stature. 

** Hallo,” said the colonel, a look of undeni- 
able relief overspreading his usually unemotional 
countenance, “‘it’s you, is it? Come in, come 
in; I thought it was your aunt and your mother 
back again, forgotten their purses or handker- 
chiefs—women always forget something.” 

‘* Then my mother isn’t here?” Arthur asked, 
not concealing his vexation. 

‘*Gone shopping,” said the Colonel solemnly, 
‘fan hour ago. I was on my way to the club 
to get a snack of something to eat ; but come 
in and have a cigar, and we'll toddle along 
together.” 

** Why,” said Arthur, with chagrin, following 
him into his own little sanctum behind the 
dining-room, ‘‘more shopping! They told me 
at home mother had done her marketing for the 
day. She always will do it herself.” 

** Sensible woman,” said the Colonel— ‘‘ you'll 
findthe matches behind you—so did my mother ; 
but she was Scotch, a thrifty race, though 
perhaps deficient in humour. I’ve known her 
many a time pop into the butcher’s in passing 
to ask him if he had a—head.” 

‘* That’s a question that might occur to one 
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in connection with the London tradesman even 
here——” 

** Aye; but you’ve no ‘singet heid’ here,” 
said Uncle Thomas, making a feint of smacking 
his lips. ‘‘ Made into a pie with hard-boiled 
eggs and oysters, it’s a feast for the gods.” 

**] daresay,” assented Arthur. ‘(It seems 
rather a queer mixture; but though I don’t 
question the catholicity of Scotch taste in diet, 
I can’t quite believe my mother has gone in 
search of sheep’s-head pie, or Aunt Bessie 
either.” 

“Your aunt, sir, is performing a sacred 
feminine duty,” said Uncle Simpson grimly. 
‘*She is attending the spring sales, and she 
has taken your mother with her. It is astonish- 
ing how a confirmed invalid can triumph over 
her natural weakness when the festival of the 
Remnant comes round.” 

‘* Then they won’t be home till late ?” 

‘We may give ourselves till six,” said the 
Colonel briskly. ‘‘ The fray isn’t over a minute 
sooner, and what is left of your aunt will 
probably return in too shattered a condition to 
be equal to the exertion of dining in public. 
So, my boy, we can make a day of it.” 

‘* Thanks,” said Arthur, ‘‘I’ll have a bite of 
lunch with you ; but I have an engagement——” 

‘“*Eh? Oh, to be sure. You're supposed to 
be living in the country, aren’t you—and that’s 
no doubt the reason why you are spending the 
day in town.” 

‘Not at all,” said Arthur quickly. ‘I 
hadn’t the smallest intention of leaving the 
farm till last night, but I want to hunt up the 
whereabouts of a Miss Bramston—a lecturing 
woman. You don’t happen to have heard of 
her, do you?” 

‘*T shouldn’t have imagined she was such a 
scarce variety as to require hunting for,” said 
Uncle Simpson, emitting a gentle cloud of 
smoke as they left the house together. 

**Oh, I mean a public orator—a platform 
lady. I thought possibly Aunt Bessie might 
have taken her up—or—recommended her.” 

‘* Your aunt’s last pre-occupation is to pro- 
vide a home for orphan idiots and imbeciles. 
She puts it, in fact, that we are going to the 
Hopeton Granges for no other purpose but to 
use Our opportunities on their behalf. Your 
aunt has ordered some special collecting 
costumes, I believe. But I don’t suppose this 
Miss Bramston would come under that head.” 

“I daresay not,” Arthur laughed. 

** At least, in her own estimation,” said the 
soldier dryly. ‘‘ But if you’re looking for her 
here, I’m afraid you’ve come to the wrong 
quarter. You’d be more likely to run her 
down in the Shepherd’s Bush country—or in 
the new settlements about West Kensington. 
I'll go on the prowl with you, if you like. I 
was thinking of looking up poor Jackson's 
brats, anyway.” 

But Arthur declined the offer, saying he had 
a clue which took him in the opposite direction. 
_ “And when you’ve found her, sir?” said the 
Colonel, halting suddenly at attention before a 


confectioner’s window, and frowning at the 
dainty be-ribboned and be-flowered boxes of 
goodies displayed there—‘‘ When you have 
found her, what then? Do you propose to 
become one of her audience ? ” 

**Not I!” cried Arthur with a laugh. ‘I 
happen to dislike her particular mission as 
heartily as you disapprove of chocolates for 
young children, and [’m more consistent than 
you in having the courage of my opinions.” 

This was carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp with a vengeance; but Uncle Simpson 
was too astute to let himself be trodden under- 
foot. 

‘As we were saying, you are proposing to 
marry "—he pulled a whisker, looking askance 
at his nephew. 

‘*That may be called a settled fact,” said 
Arthur gaily. 

‘Well, well,” said the Colonel compassion- 
ately, ‘‘when you become one of us, you'll 
find it convenient to cultivate a few harmless 
weaknesses, just to keep the balance decently 
even between yourself and your wife. It makes 
for peace, sir.” 

** Aye, aye,” said Arthur merrily, ‘‘ when 
poor Aunt Bessie comes home to-night with 
all those triumphant bargains, you won’i be 
able to reproach her, since you'll have pounds 
of sweetstuff on your own conscience.” 

He went away with a smile, knowing that 
the little gentleman would prefer to do his 
benefactions without a witness. Not sweetstuff 
alone would fill the hansom that would presently 
bowl westwards to the small house where the 
fallen comrade’s widow eked out a difficult 
existence upon a slender pension. Nor was it 
wholly impossible to believe that a woman’s 
tears and prayers went up nightly in secret for 
one whom she at least, little as his world might 
guess it, knew as loyal friend, faithful to a 
dying trust, and generous benefactor. 


Arthur failed to find any trace of Miss 
Bramston, but he found what was infinitely 
better—the lost Delia herself. 

She was coming slowly down the broad flight 
of steps that leads from the British Museum to 
the common uninstructed world. She was the 
only living thing visible except the pigeons, 
which count for nothing more than a graceful 
decorative detail to lighten the solemnity that 
falls on one who climbs that steep ascent to the 
garnered wisdom of the ages; and German 
George, from his high pedestal, was the first to 
see her. 

But Arthur was the next, and the dapper 
monarch could not smile as he did—a summer 
sun of content breaking over his face, all his 
vexation clean vanished. For Delia’s face 
flashed into light and gladness, too, and she 
ran towards him with a little cry, and nobody, 
except another foolish lover or two, would have 
imagined they had parted only three days 
before. 

** You, Arthur!” she said radiantly. ‘* How 
do you come to be here ?” 








‘‘] had _ your letter,” he said—the faintest 
reproach audible in his tone. ‘‘ After that, do 
you suppose I could stay away ?”’ 

‘Ah, my letter! That explains everything.” 

‘Not quite everything, I think. I rather 
fancy there’s a good deal left to be said. Now 
where shall we say it?" He tucked her arm 
within his and, pausing, half turned to look back 


SHE WAS COMING D 


at the building. There are nooks among the 
relics of Assyria, and corners in the region of 


Ancient Greece, where the  unhistorically 
minded sometimes discuss quite mundane 
matters. 


But Delia said she rather thought she had 
had enough of the British Museum for that 
day. 


** And for all days,” he retorted gaily. 


‘* The 
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next time you want to go, if that should ever 
come round, I'll take you myself.” 

‘* You haven’t told me how you came to find 
me here,” she said with a diplomatic change of 
subject. 

‘* By a happy inspiration—or, if you like it 
better, by a process of mental induction. You 
tell me you’re working for a lady who is bent 
on the instruction of the world. 
Well, she must learn before 
she can teach, and where 
better can you ‘get up’ your 
subject than yonder? See?” 

** Clever boy !” said Delia. 
*““So you didn’t see the 
mother ?” 

‘‘The mother has_ been 
beguiled by Aunt Bessie into 
bidding for bargains, at the 
‘alarming sacrifice’ shops ; 
did you ever imagine the dear 
woman could be so foolishly 
light-minded ? ” 

‘*Why foolish?” asked Delia 
briskly. ‘‘ I think shopping— 
especially when you’re getting 
elevenpence __ three-farthings 
worth for tenpence halfpenny 

—is a most delightful occupa- 
tion. If I had nothing to do 
and plenty to do it on, that’s 
what I should do. Isn’t that 
lucid ?” she laughed. 

‘* Awfully. Well you shall 
shop away as much as you 
like—so long as there’s no 
more of this museum busi- 
ness.” 

‘*Ah,” she became a little 
grave, ‘‘ but I said, you know, 
if I had nothing to do.” 

** You won’t have anything 
to do after to-day,” he said 
confidently. ‘‘ We’re going to 
look up Miss Bramston and 
tell her the engagement is 
off.” 

‘‘She is from home,” said 
Delia. ‘‘ Besides, even if we 
could find her, I shouldn't 
want to say that, Arthur. She 
has given me this work to do, 
and I like it.” 

‘*Like it!” Haven’t you 
enough of this sort of grind 
with your uncle? You can’t 
pretend you’ve such an appe- 
tite for information that you 
must go out of your way to seek it.” 

‘Say I’m avaricious, if you like,” she said, 
with an effort at lightness. ‘‘ Uncle George 
doesn’t reward my labours, and Miss Bramston 
does. She gives me a whole pound a week.” 

‘““Well, and if she does?” he said scorn- 
fully. 

Delia coloured a delicate, distressed pink, as 
she looked down at the toe of her boot peeping 
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out from the edge of her dress. The boot was 
of kid, and it had that rubbed look that not all 
the creams or revivers in the world will suc- 
cessfully conceal. Her gloves, too, though 
they were neatly mended, were mended. A 
pound a week would buy new foot and hand 
gear, and everybody knows that a lady’s gloves 
and her shoes and her stockings must be beyond 
reproach. Delia thought of the diligent darns 
that the shabby kid boot hid from view, and 
felt that at any cost she must cling to her pur- 
suit and her pay. 

They discussed the point—he hotly, she 
gently, while they walked round the iron-railed 
enclosures of quiet squares where, in spite of 
smuts, the trees wore a timorous garment of 
green—the short-lived livery of Spring. When 
at last—taught perhaps by her confusion, her 
evasive silences, he understood—he was smitten 
with a hot and angry rebellion against the 
decree which forbade him there and then to 
lavish on her everything she lacked. It seemed 
to him monstrous—one of the false affectations 
of a false standard—-that, when she was going 
to be his wife in a month or two at most, he 
should have to stand aside and allow her to 
work for the barest necessaries of her toilet. 

He had never known what it was to give a 
second thought to a tailor’s or bootmaker’s bill, 
and if the world were constituted as it ought to 
be, it would be the simplest affair to hail a han- 
som and carry her off there and then to Regent 
Street. And what a day’s shopping they would 
make of it! His imagination flew out to picture 
it. He thought of a hundred prettinesses they 
might buy, as well as those necessaries whic’) 
civilisation enjoins on everybody—not boots 
only, to tramp to the Museum in, the stout-soled, 
sensible Balmoral of the working woman—but 
Cindere!la-like slippers, in dainty silks and satins 
a-glitter with beads and buckles. And in the 
matter of gloves, yOu could go to great lengths 
of extravagance too; and when one had as 
pretty a hand as Delia, could anything be too 
good to cover it ? 

He brightened up when it occurred to him 
that these at least he might, could, and should 
give her before the day was much older. For, 
by some mysterious law which nobody can 
explain, gloves may be presented as a token 
of friendship without offence, like grapes and 
game, and flowers. But when he thought of 
the other items of alady’s wardrobe—the frocks 
and jackets and hats—his mind darkened once 
more. These you cannot give, any more than 
you can bestow legs of mutton or sacks of coal 
upon your equal, however much he may stand 
in need of them. 

But he kept —-though with difficulty—that 
beautiful vision of a raid upon Regent Street 
and a plundering of its spoils to himself, 
for when he looked at Delia’s downcast profile 
he saw that written there that forbade him to 
speak. She had a tender, humorous mouth, 


but it could take proud curves, and while he 
chafed at her sensitiveness for the barrier it 
raised, he loved her for it too. 

‘It isn’t as if ] were doing anything wrong, 
or even anything peculiar,” she said at last 
pleadingly. ‘* Every woman works nowadays, 
even if she doesn’t need to.” 

**Yes,” said Arthur, with a wry face, ‘‘ and 
every father and brother and lover is quite 
willing she should amuse herself in that way 
if it pleases her, so long as she isn’t Aes 
daughter or sister or betrothed! If it had been 
any other Delia than mine, your Miss Bramston 
would have been heartily welcome to her.” 

**But you'll let this Delia help her—for a 
little ? ” 

‘‘T am thankful it can only be for a 
little. Now, I’m going to take you somewhere 
for tea. I don’t believe you’ve had any lunch. 
The strong-minded woman despises the call of 
appetite, and supports herself on buns and 
lemonade.” 

‘*Then I’m not strong-minded, for I find 
literary research makes one very hungry. I 
took sandwiches and milk with me, and I've 
nothing but the empty flask to take back.” 

‘* We'll go and have tea all the same, and by- 
and-by we'll go home and see if there’s any- 
thing left of the mother after her campaign.” 

‘* She won't be tempted with the remnants,” 
said Delia with a laugh. ‘I can't imagine the 
Mummie thinking anything good enough to 
wear unless it was cut from a whole bale. | 
could as soon fancy her buying second-hand 
furniture.” 

**Don’t be too sure; it’s a vice that grows 
with practice, and Aunt Bessie’s a shocking 
example.” 

** But she’s such an invalid !” 

‘*Yes,” he quoted, with a twinkle. ‘ She 
‘enjoys very bad health.’ She’s only strong 
enough to do the things she’s a mind to do; 
and shopping is one of them. Uncle Simpson 
declares that every drawer and wardrobe is 
choke full with trophies from former sales, and 
that they'll soon be in the predicament of De 
Quincy with his papers, crowded out of house 
and home with the unusable remnant.” 

At the Cup and Saucer in Bond Street they 
found a dainty nook unoccupied, and to see 
Delia pour out the tea from the little pink pot 
set on a pink doyly, into the pink cups, and 
serve the cream with a little twist of the wrist 
that prevented a drop from spilling over, 
thrilled Arthur with an exquisite sense 0% 
possession. In a little while she would be 
seated thus at every meal ; but the fires of their 
own hearth would lighten her hair then, and 
kindle in her eyes, and he should not require to 
use any persuasions to keep her there, since not 
all the Miss Bramstons in the world could 
tempt her from that sanctuary, even if they used 
every polysyllabic word in the dictionary, to 
paint the glories of a career. 











ETWEEN the booksellers and publishers 
of the last century, who lived over their 
shops, and the famous publishing houses 

of our day, whose partners are men of wealth 
and, better still, men of high culture, the 
difference is vast indeed. In the days of Pope 
and of Dr. Johnson—that is to say, throughout 
the last century—publishers were mere trades- 
men, and not always scrupulous tradesmen ; in 
the days of Scott and Byron, of Tennyson and 
Macaulay, they have risen to wealth and fame, 
and have been the friends of the men to whom 
they owe their position. 

The story of a great house like that of Murray 
or Longmans is in large measure the history of 
English literature for the period which it covers, 
and the history of the Blackwood firm teems 
also with reminiscences of men and books 
which should be interesting to all readers. The 
first two volumes were written by Mrs. Oliphant 
with all the charm of which that graceful writer 
was the mistress. In the third volume Mrs. 
Porter has related with excellent judgment and 
taste the biography of her father, John Black- 
wood, who for thirty years was the editor of 
‘* Maga” and the leading partner of the firm.' 
How well fitted he was for this high position, 
and how he won the affection of many and the 
respect of all with whom he had business rela- 
tions, is amply evident from these pages. Mrs. 
Porter says truly that his association with most 
of the best-known writers of our day ‘has 
invested his name with a special interest.” The 
volume abounds with literary anecdote, and 
there is not a dull page in this narrative of an 
honourable and busy life. 

It is not our object to follow John Blackwood’s 
career step by step from youth to age, but witha 
general recommendation of the biography as a 
book ‘‘ worthy the reading,” we shall make 
such use of its versatile contents as may be 
likely to interest readers of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour.”” John Blackwood had the art of making 
friends, and among his earliest acquisitions 
while representing the Edinburgh house in 
London was Delane, the editor of the ‘‘ Times.” 
He had known him before he obtained that 
post, and describes Delane rushing into his 
room late one night with the startling announce- 
ment. The two friends were both very young, 
and, having much in common, met nearly every 
day, and at one time shared lodgings together. 
‘** Delane’s was the unremitting toil of editing 
the great leading daily paper—-toil which could 
not be said to begin or end at any particular 
hour of the night or morning. After a busy 
day and an evening spent at some social enter- 
tainment they would wish each other good- 
night, and Delane, nodding cheerily to his friend, 
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would say, ‘Now my work is just beginning,’ 
as he turned off towards Printing House Square 
about 12 P.M.” In later years Delane visited 
his old friend in Scotland, but, like Dr. 
Johnson and Charles Lamb, his tastes were 
‘* strictly metropolitan,” and not even Tay- 
mouth, where the genial spirit of both host and 
hostess ‘‘ were better than all the splendour,” 
could prevent him from confessing that he 
should ‘‘see the gas-lamps, the move and 
throng of a great town again without much 
regret for forests and deer.” In this he dif- 
fered from his friend, whose charming country 
estate at Strathtyrum, near the far-famed links 
of St. Andrews, was a joy to its possessor. 

Another close friend was Aytoun, well known 
for his ‘‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers” and 
‘** Bon Gaultier Ballads.”” As a contributor to 
the Magazine his services were of great value, 
for there were few subjects upon which he 
could not write, and write well. He was 
appointed Sheriff of the Orkneys, and whether 
at Kirkwall or in London could always be relied 
on for ‘‘ something good.” When the friends 
were in Edinburgh John Blackwood’s after- 
dinner cigar ‘‘ was generally smoked in Aytoun’s 
library, where Mrs. Aytoun, the youngest 
daughter of Christopher North, made him very 
welcome.” ‘*He was a most joyous com- 
panion,” Blackwood writes after his death, 
‘*and even when his health gave way he always 
cheered up after a few minutes’ talk. In all our 
long intercourse we never had an unpleasant 
word.” 

Thackeray did not write for ‘‘ Blackwood,” 
but he was a good friend of the editor and 
his wife, whom he addressed conjointly as ‘* My 
dear Julia John,” and, when he delivered his 
lectures on the ‘ Georges” at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution, stayed at their house. 
At the time when Thackeray was lecturing and 
making friends in Edinburgh, another great 
novelist was about to try her fate with the public 
in the pages of the Magazine. It was a happy 
day for the Blackwood firm when George Eliot, 
through the medium of G. H. Lewes, forwarded 
her ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” For some time 
the secret of authorship was carefully concealed, 
and it is amusing to find Lewes requesting 
Blackwood, unless his objection to Eliot’s 
stories is serious, not to make any. ‘‘ He is 
so easily discouraged,” he writes, and he is 
sure ‘‘ that if you once saw and conversed with 
him and found the sensitive, shrinking, refined 
creature he is, you would have your opinion of 
your new contributor considerably modified.” 
Yet Blackwood states in reply that he had 
given George Eliot nothing except compli- 
ments. Dickens, like many more readers, felt 
convinced from the first that the ‘‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” was the work of a woman. If 
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he was wrong, he said, a woman’s mind must 
have got into some man’s body by a mistake that 
ought immediately to be corrected. When Black- 
wood and the novelist became acquainted several 
interesting letters passed between them, and in 
one of them George Eliot writes: ‘‘I don’t 
know which of those two things I care for 
most—that people should act nobly towards me, 
or that I should get honest money. I certainly 
care a great deal for the money, as I suppose 
all anxious minds do that love independence 
and have been brought up to think debt and 
begging the two deepest dishonours short of 
crime.” It is needless to say that Blackwood 
was charmed with his new contributor, for 
whom, when she produced a book, Kinglake 
thought the town ought to be illuminated. 
Mrs. Oliphant was another tower of strength 
to Blackwood. The service she rendered 
through many long years it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate, and there are few of her 
admirers who will not agree with the historian 
of the Crimea, when he writes: ‘‘To me she is 
charming. To read her is like being with 
a delightful woman—a woman of powerful 
intellect, which she veils from the eyes of 
many readers, though not from mine, by her 
thoroughly feminine tact. And then her style 
seems to me so perfect.” 

It would appear that nearly all the famous 
novelists of the day came to the support of 
“Maga.” Anthony Trollope was among the 
most popular, and deserved his position. Of 
him Mrs. Porter in her childhood has many 
pleasant recollections, and she writes of a visit 
from Anthony and his wife as never to be for- 
gotten. 


‘* The echo of Mr. Trollope’s laugh seems to come back 
to me as I strive to recall his genial presence, and the 
incidents of the visit: the walks; the games of golf he 
insisted on playing on the Ladies’ Links, pretending to 
faint when he made a bad shot, his immense weight 
causing a sort of earthquake on the sandy soil ; his riding 
off with my mother for a scamper on the sands, his host and 
Mrs. Trollope watching them set out from the doorsteps ; 
the dinner parties in their honour, where the writer used 
to appear herself with the dessert, and come in too fora 
share of the fun and jokes that were flying about. Mr. 
Trollope’s big voice drowned every one else, as he chafted 
my father down the length of the dinner table. He had 
jested over golf, what would he not do next? He used to 
make daring assaults upon the most cherished articles of the 
Blackwood faith. Blind unswerving devotion to the 
Sovereign was one of his favourite points of attack. 
‘Now, Blackwood, how could the death of a Sovereign 
possibly affect you?’ he would say. ‘If you heard of it 
to-morrow morning you know perfectly well you would eat 
just as good a breakfast — you would not even deny yourself 
that second kidney.’ It was in vain to protest that in the 
face of such a calamity the very thought of broiled kidneys 
was distasteful. Mr. Trollope bore everything before him, 
and prepared for another attack.” 


Everyone who has had friendly relations 
with Trollope knows how kindly and generous 
he could be. An illustration of his genial 
nature is given by Mrs. Porter. With much 
labour and travail he had written ‘‘ Caesar's 
Commentaries ” for the series of ‘ Ancient 
Classics.” He found it a tough but pleasant 
piece of work, and ‘‘ enjoyed it amazingly,” for 


it enabled him, as he modestly says, ‘‘ almost 
to think himself a scholar”; and when the 
‘* dear little book ” was done, he remembered or 
pretended that June 1 was John Ballantyne’s 
birthday. ‘‘ At any rate,” he writes, ‘‘ we will 
make it so for this year,” and asks him to 
accept the book as a present. 

Charles Reade’s manners, at least to com- 
parative strangers, had none of the freshness 
and heartiness of Trollope’s. Blackwood found 
him a difficult writer on whom to exercise the 
control sometimes demanded from an editor. 
On one occasion he seems to have thought that 
there was too much love-making, so Reade 
defends himself by saying : 

‘*Zoe and her lover are caught in a shower and take re- 
fuge in the corner of a cow-house at a moment of great tender- 
ness. Neither Trollope nor George Eliot would have let 
these two part without a kiss. But up to this date nothing 
of Zoe has been kissed but her hand, and that without her 
consent and to her blushing confusion.” 


If Reade’s defence was sufficient in this in- 
stance it was not always so, for it passed the 
wit of man to reconcile some of his daring 
schemes with the sobriety of a conservative 
magazine. The two men, however, understood 
and respected each other, and on personal 
acquaintance Blackwood found the novelist 
‘*most pleasant.” ‘‘ He is a thorough gentle- 
man,” he tells his nephew, ‘‘ and we shall pull 
together like men.” 

The once highly popular novelist Bulwer- 
Lytton has fallen somewhat into the back- 
ground of late years. In the days when he 
wrote for ‘‘ Blackwood” his position as a man 
of letters as well as a statesman made his 
name a household one with the public. He 
was perhaps the cleverest and probably the 
most versatile Englishman of his time, but he 
seems to have lacked the sterling qualities that 
give stability to literature and to life. He was 
continually aiming at a point he never quite 
attained, and his amazing ability was equal to 
any of the demands made upon it, short of the 
incommunicable gift of genius. That was the 
gift Bulwer-Lytton coveted most, and that, 
though it appears frequently almost within his 
grasp, was, we think, denied to him. If it be 
true, as the present writer ventures to assert, 
that the author’s later writings are the best, 
it shows a progressive power quite unusual 
among novelists, whose art, especially when 
there is great facility of composition, generally 
deteriorates. Lord Lytton’s last novel, 
‘*Kenelm Chillingly,” may have deserved the 
praise it received from George Eliot, but 
Blackwood’s high estimate of her ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda” will not receive the sanction of most 
readers. ‘‘It is a poem, a drama, and a grand 
novel,” he writes, and his admiration grows by 
what it feeds on. His praise, he was told, 
was as good to George Eliot as a dose of 
quinine. 

‘*On one occasion ” (Mrs. Porter writes) ‘‘ when we were 
calling on her that summer, she said she was very anxious 


about the safety of the MS. of ‘ Deronda, and wanted to have 
it back, but dared not trust it to the post office. My father 











said he could not bring it himself next day, but could send 
it by a trusty messenger (the footman). At this she quailed. 
‘Oh! he might stop at a public-house and forget it.’ We 
assured her such a lapse had never been known to occur. 
‘Then might he not, if he were the sort of high-minded 
Bayard we described, be very likely to stop and help at a 
fire?’ This was a contingency we had never contemplated, 
and finally, after much laughter, we promised her that some 
member of the family should place the MS. in her hands ; 
and, as a matter of fact, I think my mother drove over with 
it to her the next morning.” 


Blackwood published all George Eliot’s works 
with the exception of ‘‘ Romola,” for which, 
very wisely, he declined to give a fancy price. 
Probably no editors of a magazine were ever 
so favoured as the Blackwoods. Their famous 
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periodical began in 1817, and from that day to 
the present its position has been unique, for, as 
John Blackwood pointed out not long before 
his death, ‘‘nearly all the things that have 
first made a name in ‘ Blackwood’ were by 
writers utterly unknown, and could not 
appear in periodicals that live by buying and 
advertising names.” All through this attractive 
narrative the reader will be struck with the firm 
yet gentle way in which the editor managed his 
contributors, and will observe how much de- 
pends upon the ruling hand. Indeed, he will 
be inclined to say, upon closing the book, that, 
poet-like, an editor is born and not made. 

J. DENNIS. 


— 





ENGRAVED SHELLS. 


|’ seems hardly credible that prehistoric 
artists should have left us works of art 

engraved upon a medium so fragile and 
difficult to manipulate as polished shell. Yet 
we find among the earhest of Egyptian and 
Chaldean relics large shells, skilfully and 
elaborately engraved with representations of 
men and animals. What tools were employed 
by these primitive artists we do not know, 
they certainly had not finely pointed steel 
burins, but they evidently found sharpened 
flint or obsidian, or perhaps bronze needles 
equally good, for they have been able to trace 
a variety of curves and angles requiring great 
care and skill without any apparent slip of the 
graving tool. 

Shell gorgets, plain or engraved, seem to have 
been much worn as ornaments in prehistoric 
times, as they still are among the South Sea 
Islanders, who formerly engraved their shells 
with implements of bone, or shark’s teeth, but 
now probably use broken glass or iron nails 
procured from passing vessels, but they do not 
produce the elaborate designs of ancient Egypt. 

It is, however, in ancient America that we 
find the most numerous engravings on shell, 
some of which are as elaborate and full of detail 
as those of Egypt and Chaldea, whilst others 
are of extreme primitive rudeness. 

The most curious and archaic of these are 
masks, made of a large univalve shell, upon 
which the human face is rudely depicted ; in 
some the eyes only are indicated by two holes 
bored in position, in others the shell is cut away 
to form a nose, and a hole is made for the mouth. 
Then we see circles drawn round the eyes, 
and tattoo or tear marks traced from them in 
zigzags down each cheek, whilst in some there 
is a further tattoo mark from the eye to the nose 
and across the chin. 

These shell masks have been found on 
skeletons in mounds chiefly in Tennessee, but 
also in Kentucky, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, 





Arkansas and New York, those from the latter 
State being of a somewhat different type and 
smaller in size. 

Next to these curious shell masks may be 
noticed a number of gorgets of somewhat 
similar form engraved with the most uncouth 
figures and bored with many holes. These are 
supposed to represent the human form, but it 
requires a very considerable stretch of the 
imagination to discover head and arms and 





FIG. I.—SHELL MASK. 


legs in the contorted convoluted figures traced 
upon these shells, which would seem rather 
to represent some mythological monstrosity, 
although the hands are distinctly marked with 
curved thumbs. 

More easily defined, although far from clear, 
is the representation of the rattlesnake, which 
may always be distinguished by an exag- 
gerated rattle in some part of the engrav- 
ing. In contrast to these rudely carved 
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specimens we find bold representations of 
spiders, which are unmistakable, and of 
the heads of birds, combined with a square 
emblem, and usually with a cross in the centre, 
the cross likewise appearing on the backs of 
the spiders. All these are still religious symbols 
among the Red Indians, and doubtless have 











FIG. 2.-—-SUPPOSED HUMAN FIGURE. 


been so for many centuries. The Spanish 
priests, on their first arrival in America, were 
astonished to find the cross already in use as a 
holy symbol, but it seems to have been employed 
in ancient Mexico, and among most of the 
northern tribes, as symbolising the cardinal 
points, which, with the winds blowing from 
them, are still highly reverenced and have 
special colours assigned to them. Hence the 
crosses now set up in the great religious and 

















FIG. 3.--THE RATTLESNAKE. 


healmg ceremonies of the Ojibwas are cut 
Square at the base, and painted in four colours, 
white on the eastern side, green towards the 
south, red towards the west, and black towards 
the north. 

The square, with twisted corners, signifies 
the concentrated winds in Navajo symbolism, 


whilst birds, spiders, and rattlesnakes are not 
only fotems of powerful tribes, but have many 
legends attached to them among several of 
the Indian peoples. 

With the Cherokees the spider is revered as 
having brought fire to mankind, and probably 
the figure to be seen in the mandibles refers to 
this legend. 

The engraved shells denominated Runfees 
(fiz. 6) are large, flat, circular beads, with two 
holes bored through the thickness of the shell, 
leaving the surface free for ornamentation, 
which usually consists of a row of circles with 
a dot in each round the disk, and a cross of the 
same dotted circles in the centre. Schoolcraft 
looks upon these as badges of honour, and de- 
scribes them as consisting of a *‘ circular piece of 
flat shell, from one and a half to two inches in 
diameter, quartered with double lines, having 
the devices of dots between them, and doubly 
perforated in the plane of the circle.” 

Still more remarkable are objects known as 
scalloped shell-disks found upon the breasts of 
skeletons in some ancient graves ; these are all 





FIG. 4.—THE SPIDER. 


of one pattern, consisting of a dotted circle in 
the centre, from which three or sometimes four 
volutes are drawn surrounded by a plain circular 
band, beyond which is a broader band orna- 
mented with eight or more double circles, 
between which are numerous small dots, the 
whole being surrounded by thirteen or fourteen 
bosses forming a scalloped border. Two holes 
are made for suspension, and one at least of 
these gorgets has been painted red. The 
design resembles exactly that to be seen on 
Japanese drums, and the central volutes are 
such as are used in many countries as a sun 
symbol, and which may be seen on some of our 
ancient churches. American antiquaries look 
upon these disks as of the nature of kalendars. 

Still more elaborately engraved shells have 
been found in some of the American mounds, 
some of which may fairly compare with the 
Egyptian and Chaldean specimens. The most 
beautiful of the American examples is unfortu- 
nately imperfect, but evidently represents two 
winged figures with gryphons’ claws instead 

19 
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of feet, contending for some object ; they are 
apparently exact counterparts, and each holds 
what appears to be a curved pointed weapon in 
one hand and a short doubly pointed staff in 
the other, but the heads of both have dis- 
appeared, and the whole, when found in the 
McMahon mound, Tennessee, was in such a 
decayed state as to necessitate immersion in 
glue before it could be removed; when entire 
it was nearly five inches in diameter. 

Another engraved shell from Missouri repre- 
sents a mythological figure strongly resembling 
some of the Mexican gods, upon which Mr. 
Holmes, in his article upon ‘‘ Art in Shell of 
the Ancient Americans,” in the Smithsonian 
** Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” remarks, 
‘*As an ornament this Missouri gorget is a 
member of a great family that is peculiarly 
northern, but the design engraved upon it affili- 
ates with the art of Mexico, and soclose and strik 
ing are the resemblances that accident cannot 
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FIG. 5 —THE BIRD 


account for them, and we are forced to the 
conclusion that it must be the offspring of the 
same beliefs and customs and the same culture 
as the art of Mexico.” 

As regards the age of these remarkable works 
of art, it would seem probable, from the advanced 
state of decay when found, that the more 
elaborately engraved specimens are the oldest ; 
but, of course, age cannot be determined by the 
state of preservation, as so much depends upon 
the soil and other surroundings. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Holmes and other 
explorers that these works do not antedate the 
Spanish conquest, as fragments of iron, and 
also thin plates of copper, bearing engravings 
very similar to those on the shells, have been 
found in the same mounds chiefly in Georgia, 
Carolina, lilinois, and Tennessee, and scientists 
believe this copper to be of European origin, 
and that the engravings upon it could not have 
been done without the aid of metal tools. 





The problems which arise with regard to 
these engraved shells and the similar works 
in copper are numerous and difficult. Their 
affinities are Mexican, yet they differ from 
Mexican paintings in many important particu- 
lars; no similar engraved shells have been 
found in Mexico or Central America,' there- 





FIG. 6.—A RUNTEE. 


fore we must suppose either that Mexican 
workmen found their way so far north and 
executed these engravings, or that they were 
imported and passed from hand to hand by 
barter. The other alternative is that they are 
of far greater antiquity than the interments 
with which they were found, an idea by no 
means improbable when we consider the vast 
antiquity of the Chaldean and Egyptian speci- 
mens, and the well-known fact that articles of 
value are often handed down among savages 
from generation to generation; whilst the 
copper plates so nearly resembling them may 
have been a modern attempt to reproduce an 
ancient design, or may also be older than the 
explorers suppose, for copper was certainly 





FIG. 7.—SHELL GORGET, PARTLY DEFACED. 
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worked by the natives before the time of 
Columbus, and it would not seem to be more 
difficult to engrave and pierce copper with 
obsidian tools than polished shells. 

The distribution of these engraved shells 


1 It must, however, be remarkcd that many of the sculptured 
figures ‘of Central America apparently wear shell gorgets. 
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should also be particularly noted. The rude 
shell masks and the rattlesnake gorgets, both 
apparently unique, are found almost exclusively 
in Tennessee, Georgia, and Virginia; the scal- 
loped disks with Japanese affinities ; the crosses 
surrounded by a square, ornamented with birds’ 
heads, are also chiefly found in Tennessee. The 
spiders with crosses range through Missouri, 
Illinois, and Tennessee. The curious nondescript 
forms pierced with many holes are found in 
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plain or engraved, must have passed through 
many hands before reaching their destination, 
showing the value attached to them. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, in an article upon 
‘* Egypt and Chaldea ” in “ Harper's Magazine,” 
points to the number of engraved shells found 
at Telloh as a proof of the commerce carried on 
in very early times. He says, ‘*‘ Most of these 
shells are of species found in the Arabian and Ur 
sea,” and he adds: ‘Shell engraving and 





FIG 8.—SCALLOPED DISK FROM TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee, whilst the more elaborately carved 
human figures resembiing the Mexican come 
from Tennessee, Missouri, Georgia, and Illinois. 

It would thus seem that the mounds of 
Tennessee are the richest in these works of 
art; but Tennessee is an inland State, far re- 
moved from the sea, whence the shell in their 
natural state are derived. Their presence there- 
fore in this and the still more remote States of 
Missouri and Illinois indicates a considerable 
amount of commerce, for the shells, whether 





the importation of Arabian and Indian shells 
into Egypt began very early, for Professor 
Lazec has an engraved sheli of Indian or South 
Arabian type with the cartouche of Usertesen 1 
of the x11 dynasty engraved upon it.” 

Thus we see engraved shells forming valu- 
able articles of commerce in very early times in 
the Eastern hemisphere, and it seems probable 
that the same may be said of the American 
specimens, although their origin and date are 
not so well defined. 

A. W. BUCKLAND. 
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PORTO 


VULCANELLO. 


FTER luncheon we went to Vulcanello, which 
rose from the sea in the year B.c. 183 as 
suddenly as Monte Nuovo near Naples. 

It is a beautifully regular cone on the summit of 
which open three craters. The middle basin is 
almost filled up, and when we saw it, it was 
covered over by the dazzling blossom of the 
Pancratium maritimum. The crater to the left 
is the most perfect ; its sides have been scored 
by hundreds of gullies which give it a ridge and 
furrow look. It is about 200 feet deep. We 
found some fumaroles half way up its western 
slope which emitted aqueous vapour and sul- 
phurousacid. The crater to the right has lost 
part of its outer wall. The breakers have torn 
it away, thus exposing a grand section which 
shows to perfection the interstratification of 
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tuffs, lava flows and agglomerates peculiar to 
volcanic cones. The tuff in the centre is inter- 
sected by dykes through which the lava 
evidently rose to the crater. 

From the summit of Vulcanello we watched 
the setting sun. The sky above was of a 
rosy colour; the sea, almost as smooth as 
glass, was majolica blue by the shore, crimson 
at the horizon. The sun touched the water’s 
edge, and looked like an immense blazing disc. 
Little fleecy clouds floated across it in a long line, 
like cranes on a Japanese fan. As the sun dipped 
down into the sea it seemed to widen more and 
more into an oval shape. We saw it a moment 
cut in. two by the skyline. The upper half 
immovable, the lower one deeper and quivering 
like a moth. Then silently it sank behind the 
horizon, and the golden light seemed to melt 
away in the broad sheet of crystal water. 
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We descended hastily because the shadows 
of night were gathering fast, and Vulcanello 
looked like a huge mound, dark, lonely, and sad. 


LIPARI. 


The largest of the Fire Islands is that which 
the Greeks called ‘‘ The Splendid” (Aurupa), and 
certainly nothing can be more beautiful than 
this island shining white over the finest blue sea 

Lipari was a Greek settlement founded by 
Knidians and Rhodians about B.c. 580. Little 
is known of its earlier history. It was probably 
inhabited by Sikans or Sikels, mentioned long 
after as Aiolids from the legend of Aiolos. 

Lipari has its share in the history of Italy. 
Continually harassed by pirates, it was driven, 
in its own defence, to become a seafaring 
power. At one time she held the sceptre of 
the sea, and sent splendid monuments of art 
to Delphos in perpetual memory of its naval 
victories. Now it is a colony of convicts. 

The geological history of Lipari has not yet 
been fully worked out. The oldest rocks are 
certainly the basalts of the Pliocene age, which 
rise in a series of broken hills or Zamponz, and 
form the western portion of the island (Vadle di 
Perera, Ospedale, Patasso, Massacaruso). Round 
the base of these tamponi sweeps a flat lowland 
of clays derived from the decomposition of 
the igneous rocks during a long period of calm. 
Then follow numerous outpourings of different 
varieties of basaltic rocks. At Fuardo, Brucu 
and Fontanelle we find, overlying the clays, 
sheets of doleritic lava similar to the old lavas 
of Etna; at Contrada Diana, Monte Avento, 
Contrada Puddino, Quattro Pani, porphyritic 
lavas containing zeolites; at Pisso Mazsone, 
leucitic lavas and liparite; at Monte S. Angelo, 
Contrada della Mena, S. Margherita and Pisso 
Campana, \euconephelinitic and leucophonolitic 
lavas, all of which gushed out, towards the 
end of the Pliocene age, from Monte S. Angelo, 
Monte Chirica and the twin cones of Monte Rosa ; 
Pisso Mazzone and Pisso Campana. To the 
basaltic flows of the Tertiary period succeeded 
the trachitic eruptions of Pleistecenic and 
recent ages, to be seen at Monte Guardia, Monte 
Giardina, Forgia Vecchia, Monte Chirica and 
Campo Bianco. 

There still exist in Lipari, as remnants of 
volcanic activity, two thermal springs and a 
few unimportant fumaroles. 


Early in the morning of September 22 we 
were on the esplanade waiting for Bartolommeo, 
who had promised to find saddle beasts to 
convey us across the island. We saw the 
convicts at work carrying large baskets full of 
currant grapes. To make currants, the little 
blue-black grapes are picked quite ripe and 
dipped in boiling lye, then they are spread on 
mats and dried in the sunshine, 

In the piazza were five or six girls in gaudy 
printed dresses with scarfs over their heads, 
squatting behind large baskets full of the white, 
green, yellow, or crimson fruit of the Cacius 


opuntia, which they were trying to sell For 
weeks together this strange fruit is the only 
food of the Lipari peasants. They call it 
Fico ad’ India, or Fico di Barbaria, but it is really 
a native of South America. 

There is a marble statue on the esplanade, 
looking towards the open sea. It is of no 
artistic value, but you had better not show your 
contempt of it to the Lipariotes, because it is 
all the world to them. It is the image of their 
most glorious patron, St Bartholomew. It 
stands onthe very spot where the body of the holy 
man is fabled to have stranded a thousand and 
sixty years ago. It had floated to Lipari all the 
way from the mouth of the Ganges in a marble 
sarcophagus, and was found by the Lombard 
ships which cruised round the Lipari Islands in 
pursuit of the Saracens. At that time, Sicardo, 
the cruel prince of Benevento, was collecting 
and most religiously preserving the bones and 
relics of saints, that his crimes might be blotted 
out of the great book in Heaven. Therefore 
the sacred and wonder-working corpse was 
carried to a place of safety. Altars were 
erected and St. Bartholomew became the pro- 
tector of Lipari. 

We had been waiting nearly two hours whenat 
last we heard the clatter of hoofs upon the broken 
pavement, and Bartolommeo appeared astride 
of a small donkey, followed by another man and 
two more diminutive donkeys. He could get 
no more, all the available beasts being employed 
in the vintage. 

On one of the doukeys we piled our provisions, 
and the other two walked along with us with 
empty pack-saddles. When we got a little 
way out of the town, two of our companions 
mounted, while others led the patient little 
creatures by the bridle. Sometimes two 
scientists were sitting on the same donkey, but 
that was only occasionally for a few minutes ; 
more often you would have seen several pro- 
fessors assisting Asinus to climb up the steep 
broken ground. The country folk we met on 
our way stopped and stared at our little 
procession, and I wondered whether we were 
not acting one of Esop’s fables. 

The road ran between two walls of rough 
stones over which prickly pears and aloes 
formed an impenetrable hedge. Out of the 
holes between the stones, dark-green ferns 
stretched out their graceful branches, while 
large black eyes peered at us and smiled from 
behind the hideous branches of the prickly 
pears . 

There was no lack of company along the 
road. We passed several flocks of black goats, 
and women and girls with pitchers on their 
heads, and numberless donkeys laden with 
grapes or carrying grape-juice in large bags of 
skin like Falernian and Alban wines two thou- 
sand years ago. 

At length we reached Perera, on the eastern 
slope of Mount St. Angelo, from which broke 
out a large stream of obsidian that ran to the 
shore by Canneto. This lava has a rough 
scoriaceous surface, broken up in great slabs of 
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a rusty colour confusedly piled together. Here 
and there, along its sides, the central part of 
the flow is exposed; it is of black compact 
glass with beautiful spherulites distributed 
irregularly through its mass. The outbreak of 
this lava seems to have produced only a slight 
explosive eruption —Forgia Vecchia is the name 
of the place out of which it issued. There are 
two craters there. The one to the left is the 
smaller ; it is regular in shape and is almost a 
garden now, with its olive-trees, and prickly 
pears, and broom-bushes, and ferns. The other 
is much larger and irregular ; it has the shape 
of a horseshoe opening towards the sea in a 
wide gap from which the lava issued. The 
sides of this crater are covered with shrubbery, 
but among the bushes one can still recognise 
the old fissure through which the volcano 
breathed its last. 

Forgia Vecchia commands a glorious view. 
Before us, far below, lay spread out like a map 
all the southern portion of the island. Mount 
Rosa, with its twin-peaks, heading out at sea 
between the Bay of Canneto and the Port of 
Lipari; the old Castello sitting proudly on its 
black obsidian throne, and the small white 
houses round it winking inthe sunshine. Then 
Mount Guardia and Mount Giardina, and, 
beyond, Vulcano opening its huge umbrella. 
An immense stretch of bleak and rugged 
mountains, sprinkled with olive-yards and vine- 
yards, and behind the deep blue sea, with a 
wonderful frieze of white cumuli against the 
skyline. 

On our right rose Mount St. Angelo to a 
height of two thousand feet. It is the highest 
peak in Lipari, an old dolerite cone truncated 
towards the south-west by an explosive crater 
six hundred yards across. 

Having collected specimens of the Perera 
obsidian, we resumed our walk to Campo 
Bianco under a fierce blazing sun. As we 
approached our Promised Land the deposits of 
pumice and white tuff became deeper and 
deeper. We could hardly believe our own 
eyes, it was like going through Fairyland in a 
dream. The mountains ahead, the ground 
under our feet, seemed all covered with snow, 
but the sky was of the deepest blue, and we 
were toiling under the hottest sun that can be 
imagined. The vegetation was scanty and 
stunted—only here and there small clusters of 
brushwood, or fern, or heather broke through 
the fleecy white mantle of pumice all thickly 
powdered like the coquettish damsels of the 
eighteenth century. 

As we went along, we noticed that a vellow 
ish layer of old vegetable soil underlies the 
pumice of the Campo Bianco eruption, and 
separates it from an older stratum of pumice 
probably ejected from a different vent. 

Having reached the crater of Campo Bianco, 
we sat down amongst a cluster of broom- 
bushes te look out upon the wide crater and its 
enormous stream of obsidian which had rolled 
a mile and a half to the sea. 

The walls of Campo Bianco are steeply 


graded slopes 560 feet high; they enclose a 
level piece of ground about 2,000 yards long at 
its broadest part, all covered with dusty vines. 
The crater-ring is broken down on the north 
side, and through the deep wide gap poured out 
the mighty stream of molten glass which they 
say would have destroyed the whole world had 
not St. Bartholomew petrified it by making 
the sign of the cross. 

This lava stream is called the colata delle 
rocche rosse on account of its rusty surface, 
and the place from which it rose is named Fossa 
delle rocche rosse. There are some fissures and 
small crater cones at this place. Prickly pears 
and broom-bushes have stretched their branches 
over these last remnants of volcanic activity, 
and man has built a few white cottages on the 
very trap-door of the Nether Pit. 

We sat listening to the song of the peasant 
girls who were busy in the vineyards below, our 
eyes running over the broken lava to the 
flashing sea beyond, and our thoughts to the 
distant time when that wide stream rolled its 
flaming billows roaring like an angry ocean. 

Did any man see it in all its pomp and glory ? 
Perhaps some one did and paid his life for the 
show, like Semele, who insisted on seeing Zeus 
all thunder and lightning. 

What a grand and awful sight it must have 
been! It advanced slowly, fiercely, maijesti- 
cally, sweeping all in its course. Its broad 
head was a congeries of half solidified frag- 
ments of lava twelve to thirty feet in height, 
moving along with adeafening continuous sound 
of rolling, tumbling, breaking, crashing rocks. 
It spread under a broad canopy of blazing 
clouds, and was covered by a dark filmy crust of 
hardened lava which broke and mended conti- 
nually all over its surface, showing through its 
rents the glowing molten glass which often 
burst into fountains of twenty or thirty feet. 
Far away, the shifting, sparkling tears and the 
splashing red-hot spray seemed a network of 
lightning quivering incessantly. The advancing 
lava rolled slowly over obstructions of every 
kind; but ever and anon it rushed down a 
precipice, forming fiery cataracts of indescribable 
grandeur. At length it plunged into the sea 
with violent detonations, and was _ instantly 
shivered into dust and driven up in enormous 
clouds that darkened the heavens and fell far 
and wide like a storm of hail. 

And there it lay now, in its full length, 
unchanged, a monstrous writhing saurian, just 
as it looked on the morrow of the eruption. Its 
surface, like that of Forgia Vecchia, is a chaotic 
stretch of lava slabs of every size and shape, 
wrinkled, twisted, fractured, raised and tilted 
in all directions, heaped regularly into stacks or 
scattered in the wildest confusion. It had been 
the scum of the boiling lava and was petrified 
with it. It looked like a stretch of gigantic 
shavings left by the great evil carpenter over 
his unfinished work. 

Behind us Mount Chirica raised its summit to 
a height of 2,000 feet, looking like an immense 
sugar-loaf in its white mantle of pumice. 
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The amount of pumice ejected during the 
eruption of Campo Bianco is really prodigious. 
It entirely covers the north-eastern region of 
the island extending over the northern slope of 
Mount St. Angelo up to its very summit. 
Nearly all the pumice of commerce comes from 
this region of Lipari. It is quarried on the 
slopes of Mount Ch/zrica and Mount Pelato, 
at Fossa Castagna and on the Spiaggia delle 
Mosche. 

I visited a quarry on the southern slope of 
Mount Pelato. It was a tunnel about five feet 
at the mouth, which was carefully shored with 
stacks of brushwood and bamboos. At first I 
had to descend some hundred and fifty uneven 
steps, then walk up an ascent of broken ground 
for about sixty yards, which led to a wider part 
where two men, stark naked, worked in the 
dull light of a tiny oil lamp. In descending, I 
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men. For a whole long night did their com- 
panions toil to reach them ; two had been killed, 
the other three were only apparently dead. 
After a day’s rest these three men returned to 
their work. What else could they have done 
for a living ? The heat down there was unbear- 
able, and the air, fouled with the reek of oil and 
strong human odour, was stifling. Now and 
again small fragments of pumice detached 
themselves from the low roof, and I fancied 
that the whole mountain was about to fall 
above my head. I must confess I felt quite 
relieved when I was out again in the bright 
sunshine. 

The nature and origin of pumice have been 
discussed from the earliest days of science, but 
it would be long and useless to enumerate the 
various opinions advanced. Dolomieu said it 
was granite which had been expanded by fire and 
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met some boys with baskets full of pumice over 
their shoulders. They wore short coarse linen 
drawers, and on their naked breast the sacred 
scapulary, which they think to be a safeguard 
in all perils. Arrived at the bottom of the 
burrow, I sat on an empty basket and watched 
the men dig out the commercial pumice. It is 
found in rounded fragments sometimes as large 
as a man’s head, imbedded amongst small 
fragments and sand of the same material, all 
pressed together into an incoherent tufa. The 
quarry-men were squatted on the ground, and 
seemed to work more with their hands than 
with their pickaxes. Their emaciated brown 
bodies, streaming with perspiration, shone 
ghastly in the red light of the flaring lamp. 
They told me of their poor wages, and the 
dangers of their work in consequence of the 
frequent collapse of the tunnels. Only a few 
weeks previously a quarry of Mount Pelato 
had partially collapsed and buried five work- 





steam. He had very often found in pumice the 
elements of ordinary granite, that is to say, 
quartz, mica, and feldspar, and had seen masses 
of granite which assumed in various degrees 
the fibrous structure and other characters of 
pumice. Spallanzani, not having found in 
pumice the fragments of granite described by 
Dolomieu, satirically suggested that the French 
geologist must have taken every single speci- 
men away with him. Spallanzani believed 
that both the pumice and glass (obsidian) of 
Campo Bianco were derived from the large 
masses of lava inan intermediate state which are 
to be seen all over the place. Professor Blake, 
ignoring Spallanzani’s observations, recently 
declared that he had found at last a parent- 
rock to pumice and obsidian, which he named 
‘ Mother of pumice.’ 

But pumice, obsidian, and all intermediate 
varieties are only different states of the 
same eruptive matter, just as ice, water, 
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and- vapour are only different states of one 
compound. 

We descended to the ‘‘ Baza delle Pomici”’ 
through one of the many gullies which the rain 
torrents have scooped down the southern slope 
of Mount Pelato. Along the sides of the 
ravine were large ovoid or square holes, and at 
the mouth of these burrows were baskets full 
of pumice left there by the quarry-men. Gangs 
of women and girls, with heavy pumice-baskets 
on their heads, trudged slowly down the steep 
incline singing in wild choruses to cheer their 
toilsome work. 

It is from these gullies that the pumice 
region appears in all its exquisite beauty. No 
one that has seen it can ever forget it. Nothing 
is more striking than those mountains in the 
livery of winter blazing beneath the glorious 
sun and cloudless sky of summer. I see at 
this very moment the long line of dazzling 


white cliffs raising their fanciful crests into the 
azure sky like the walls, and spires, and cupolas, 
and battlements of an oriental town; like the 
magic fretwork of the ice-fairies; like the 
enchanted lands of poetry and romance ; but it 
is impossible to describe the beauty of this 
glorious place. It dazzles, bewilders, over- 
powers the imagination; it is like the memory 
ofa gorgeous dream. Have you seen the 
Alhambra of Granada? It is the work of 
human hands. This is the Alhambra of 
Nature. 

Along the beach were heaps and heaps of 
pumice-stones of every size rolled by the tor- 
rents. Thousands floated on the water and 
seemed at first sight a projection of the shore, 
but they gathered in clusters, separated, re- 
formed, and broke again withthe tide. Others, 
floating out and far between, looked like sea- 
gulls resting on the waves. 
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ODRe Nequiem of George Stephenson. 


7OU know the song that the engines sing 
\ When the tyre and the quivering foot-plate ring, 
You have heard the steam’s escaping roar, 
And the muffled clang of the furnace door, 
The whining wheels of the hard-braked train, 
The clank of the coal-truck’s coupling chain, 
The points that shout of a loosened rail, 
And the questing whistle’s wistful wail ; 
But know ye the words of the song they sing 
With clang and rattle and roar and ring? 


I, a great “ Dunalastairs,” hauling up a grade, 

Fifteen cars behind me—there are few can ply my 
trade— 

Hear my coaches humming, long and lean and bogie 
shod : 

“Thanks to our creator, and to our creator’s God. 


“ He is dead that made us—Stephenson his name— 
He that gave us life and strength, speed and 
power and fame ; 
Still we sing his praises, buffer, rail and rod : 
Thanks to our creator, and to our creator’s God.” 


I, a little snorting “goods,” shunting in the fog, 

Shoving, hauling, here and there, jarred by jolt and 
jog ; 

Plain are we to look at, great the work we do: 

Hark! I hear them singing, and I must be singing 
too: 


“ He is dead that made us—Stephenson his name— 
He that gave us life and strength, patience, 
power and fame ; 
Still we sing his praises, buffer, bolt and rod : 
Thanks to our creator, and to our creator's God.” 


We, great towns and cities all, join the chorus too, 

Stratford, Swindon, Motherwell, old Carlisle and 
Crewe, 

Hark from out our clanging ways, by grimy toilers 
trod : 

“Thanks to our creator, and to our creator’s God. 


“ Heis dead that made us—Stephenson his name 
He that gave us life and strength, riches, power 
and fame; 
Still we sing his praises, forge and flashing rod : 
Thanks to our creator, and to our creator’s God.” 


Whispered in the silent sheds, when the fires are cold, 

Shouted through the reeking mills, where the rails 
are rolled, 

Stuttered by the panting “gocds” shunting off her 
tail, 

Shrieked along the summit by the phantom midnight 
mail : 


“ He is dead that made us—Stephenson his name 
He that gave us life and strength, speed and 
power and fame, 
Still we sing his praises, buffer, rail and rod : 
Thanks to our creator, and to our creator’s God.” 


You know the song that the engines sing 

When the tyre and the quivering foot-plate ring, 

You have heard the steam’s escaping roar, 

And the muffled clang of the furnace door, 

The whining wheels of the hard-braked train, 

The clank of the coal-truck’s coupling chain, 

The points that shout of a loosened rail, 

And the questing whistle’s wistful wail ; 

These are the words of the song they sing 

With the clang and rattle and roar and ring. 
BERTIE ORR. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FLICKERING OF SENSITIVE FLAMES, CAUSED BY VIBRATIONS OF SPEECH. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF SPEECH. 


AS everyone who has used a telephone knows, the 
voice 1s directed against a thin flexible metal plate 
when the instrument is being employed. The vibra- 
tions of the voice are transmitted through the inter- 
vening air tothe membrane ; and the to and fro move- 
ments of the plate are in their turn conveyed by electrical 
means to a similar membrane at the other end of the 
wire. But it has tong been known that other arrange- 
ments as well as sheets of metal will take up the atmo- 
spheric vibrations which cause sound, and among these 
sensitive flames may be mentioned. In some recent 
experiments, from which a series of interesting results 
has been obtained, Professors E. L. Nichols and 
E. Merritt have improved on an old plan for examin- 
ing sound waves in air. It has hitherto been 
customary to employ a flame which was made to 
flicker by the vibrations of air particles, the movement 
of which was caused by the sound under examination, 
and to view it in arapidly rotating mirror. The flame 
was in this way made to jump up and down, and the 
drawn out image of it in the quickly moving looking-glass 
provided an excellent means of examining the quality 
of different notes, whether of the human voice or of 
musical instruments. Professors Nichols and Merritt 
have substitutei for the mirror a long photographic 
film arranged on a cylinder which can be made 
to rotate at a very high velocity. This, together with 








a speciaily constructed lamp, which gives an intensely 
bright flame, has enabled them to obtain photographs 
like those reproduced here. The records label'ed de 
and sZgh show the vibrations undergone during the 
first tenth of a second when those monosyllabic words 
are pronounced. It will be seen how insignificant are 
the differences between these records. The other 
cases are equally interesting, as showing a true phono- 
graphic analysis of spoken words. Every word gives 
a certain kind of record, and it would therefore be 
possible to connect photographs of this kind so as 
to make sentences which could be read by anyone 
familiar with the various forms of the records. 


MIGRATIONS OF THE MACKEREL, 


Mr. Walter Garstang has been for some time 
engaged upon a most interesting inquiry concerning 
the familiar mackerel. H.M. Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, being unable to exactly understand the 
relation to one another of the spring and autumn 
shoals, or “schools,” as they are technically called, of 
mackerel which regularly visit the Irish coasts, made 
an application to the Government for a scientific in- 
vestigation of the matter. Mr. Garstang’s interesting 
paper, published in the Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association, is the result. After examining many 
hundreds of fish from several places, on home and 
American coasts, he finds that the mackerel which 
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frequent British waters are not alike in all localities, 
but possess certain peculiarities which distinguish one 
local race from another. Between the fish from the 
North Sea and English Channel 
there are no differences at all. 
Irish mackerel, on the other 
hand, are distinctly divisible 
into two stocks, one of which 
is restricted to the west coast, 
the other to the south. These 
facts lead Mr. Garstang to con- 
clude that the theory of jong 
distance migrations of mackerel 
must be altogether given up. 
It appears that mackerel cer- 
tainly do not cross the Atlantic ; 
the marked difference between 
American and European samples 
shows that at the present day, 
at all events, there is no mixture 
between such fish of the eastern 
and western hemispheres. More- 
over, the difference between 
Irish and Channel fish makes it 
quite clear that the mackerel of 
these regions do not wander 
far in winter from their summer 
haunts. The evidence, so far as 
it goes, leads to the belief that 





attached to each is a stem, which is inserted in the 
straw bundles forming the background. The discs 
are “make-believe” cornflowers, and after the close of 








the small autumn mackerel 
which visit the Irish coast are 
young fish which will form part of the breeding shoals 
in the following spring. 


AN ALTAR OF SUN-WORSHIPPERS. 


Dr. J. W. Fewkes’s investigations of the customs of 
American Indians, carried on under the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, have on several occasions been 
referred to in these columns. He has recently given 
a detailed account of a ceremony performed at the 
winter solstice, December 21, by the Hopi Indians of 
Walpi. To obtain exact information concerning the 
Hopi ritual he made a special journey to Northern 
Arizona at the time of the winter solstice, and now de- 
scribes the results of his observations. The Tusayan 
Indians at Walpi, like the Pueblos generally, are sun- 
worshippers, and celebrations are held by the sun- 
priests both on the longest and the shortest days of 
the year. The ceremony at the summer solstice is 
comparatively unimportant, but the midwinter solstice 
ceremony is one of the most complicated in the entire 
calendar. December is regarded as a sacred month : 
no work is performed in it, and few games are al- 
lowed. The date of the winter solstice is determined 
by noticing when the sun sets at a particular point on 
the horizon. 

An elaborate altar is erected for the midwinter 
celebration, and the striking picture of it which 
accompanies Dr. Fewkes’s account is here repro- 
duced. Each part of the altar has a certain sym- 
bolic meaning which is particularly instructive to 
students of the ancient peoples of Arizona. The con- 
spicuous discs at the back represent flowers, and 


ALTAR OF TUSAYAN INDIANS AT WALPI. 


the ceremony they are deposited in the fields in 
which corn is later planted. The three semitircular 
arcs at the top are symbols of rain—or snow—clouds. 
On the floor at the back a stack of cobs of Indian 
corn is arranged, and in front are various wooden 
objects standing upon a layer of yellow sand. The 
most important part of the altar is, however, the 
effigy in the centre representing the head of the great 
plumed serpent. A piece of leather, painted red, 
protrudes from the mouth like a tongue, and from the 
throat there hang many white feathers, resembling a 
beard tied about the neck of the effigy. 

At an impressive midnight ceremony, sacred meal 
is cast towards the effigy by priests and chiefs, and a 
prayer is said by each ina reverent tone. After every 
offering of this kind the head of the serpent is seen to 
rise slowly, and a mellow roar comes from behind the 
altar, while the head of the great snake quivers and 
wags. These effects are produced by a man hidden 
behind the screen of discs, and he imitates the roars 
of the serpent by blowing into a large gourd. The 
significance of these acts can only be fully understood 
by ethnologists, but they are, nevertheless, of interest 
to all students of religious rites. 


LONG HEADS AND ROUND HEADS. 


An interesting comparison of the relative merits and 
numbers of long-headed and bullet-headed people, 
scientifically known as dolichocephals and _ brachy- 
cephals, is made by Dr. John Beddoe in the last 
number of “ Science Progress.” To refer to a man as 
long-headed is a compliment which hasa real anthropo- 
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logical basis. There is good evidence that, as a rule, 
long heads are intellectually superior to round heads, 
and tend to rise towards the higher social strata. 
Numerous measurements of students at Cambridge 
have shown that first-class men are longer-headed 
than second-class men, and they again than the simple 
pass men and the failures. But though the long-headed 
men of the blonde type apparently have the advantage 
of intellect, their superiority is against them in the 
long run. Thus, Dr. Beddoe points out, the great 
Greek race, which was long-headed and largely blonde, 
has now but few and doubtful representatives ; the 
nobler strains of the Irish people perished or emi- 
grated in the seventeenth century ; and at the present 
time in the cities of France and central Europe the long 
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of the State of Wisconsin. 
at work in the illustration is very slender in build, and 


The species of wasp shown 


over an inch in length. The insect having found a 
suitable spot begins an excavation which at its com- 
pletion is about a quarter of an inch in diameter, nearly 
vertical, and carried to a depth of about four inches. 
The earth removed in the process is made into a round 
pellet, carried to the neighbouring grass, and deposited 
there. When the hole has been dug to the required 
depth, the wasp flies away, and returns, carrying in its 
jaws a large pebble, which it always selects of the right 
size, and deposits in the hole. The wasp then fills 
the hole completely by scraping in dirt with its two 
front feet, and flies away again to return very soon with 
a second smaller pebble. Holding this smaller pebble 

















A WASP USING A STONE TO POUND DOWN EARTH OVER ITS NEST. 


heads seem to melt away to give place to fresh strains 
of short-headed peasant blood. “The fittest, who 
survives, is therefore the quiet, unambitious, common- 
place thick head, who remains at home and tempts 
no dangers. It may be that when wars have ceased 
to be and there are no more regions to explore, and 
perhaps fewer scientific realms to conquer, this may be 
the happiest, as well as the fittest—that is, the best 
adapted class of man. It certainly seems most suited 
to a socialist organisation.” 


INTELLIGENT WASPS. 


A remarkable instance of the intelligent use of tools 
by certain wasps (Ammophila), generally known as 
“solitary,” because of their preference for living alone, 
is recorded in a volume, by Mr. G. W. Peckham and 
his wife, just published by the Natural History Survey 


in its jaws the wasp uses it as a hammer, and proceeds 
with rapid strokes to pound the dirt scraped into the 
hole until it is as hard and firm as the surrounding 
surface. Mr. Peckham has seen wasps repeat this 
intelligent hammering again and again. A _ second 
flight, generally with a longer absence, is followed by 
a return with one or more soft caterpillars, which, after 
carefully removing the stone, the wasp puts into the 
hole and covers up with the stone. Journey after 
journey is made, until by-and-by quite a store of living 
food has been accumulated. This food is intended for 
the young wasps presently to be hatched from the eggs 
deposited in the skilfully fashioned apartment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peckham are well-known students of insect 
life, and their observation of this remarkable use of a 
tool by a wasp has been independently confirmed by 
Dr. S. W. Williston. 
R. A. GREGORY. 
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Since the war in Cuba the scheme for constructing the Nicaragua Canal 
has attracted increased attention in the United States. It would have 
come before Congress at an earlier period had there been no war, and 

had the United States acquired no new possessions in the Far East, because, early in 
1897, President McKinley appointed commissioners to survey the route and to report 
on the practicability of the canal and on its estimated cost. Under any circumstances 
this report was due for presentation to Congress in the session of 1898-99. 

New and added interest now attaches to it, in consequence of the war, and also by 
reason of the recent enormous development of the American export trade, a development 
which is likely to be permanent. The United States have long been foremost in the 
exportation of natural products. ‘Their pre-eminence in manufactured goods is much 
more recent. It is a matter only of the last four or five years ; much of it only of the 
last eighteen months. But, recent as it is, it is a pre-eminence which is already welt 
established. 

Before the war the canal scheme was urged in the interest of commerce, and as afford- 
ing much-needed communication by water between the Atlantic and the Pacific States. 
The war, it is now urged, has made the Nicaragua Canal, or some other waterway 
across the isthmus, a political necessity. 

The canal scheme is an old question in United States politics. In one form or another 
it has been discussed at Washington since about 1840, and no longer back than 1884 the 
Government of the United States was about to commit itself to it and construct the 
canal entirely as a Government undertaking. A treaty was then signed by Dr. Joachim 
Zavala, representing the Government of Nicaragua, and Mr. Frelinghuysen, who was 
then Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Arthur. Under this treaty, the 
Government of the United States was to be conceded the exclusive right of constructing 
the canal. To this end a belt of land, two and a half miles in width, following the 
proposed line of the canal, and extending from Greytown on the Atlantic coast to Brito 
on the Pacific, was to be ceded to the United States and held as United State: territory, 
For this concession the United States were to advance four million dollars as a loan 
to the State of Nicaragua, and were also to guarantee to protect Nicaragua from external 
aggressions. 

President Arthur and his Cabinet were strongly in favour of the scheme, and the 
President sent the treaty to the Senate for ratification. There was some delay in the 
Senate before final action could be taken. In the meantime the elections in 1884 had 
gone against the Republicans, and in March 1885 President Cleveland succeeded 
President Arthur. Almost as soon as Mr. Cleveland had been inaugurated he withdrew 
the treaty from the Senate. Mr. Cleveland was opposed to the scheme for the same 
reason as, since the war with Spain, as a private citizen, he has opposed the acquisition 
of territory in Asia, because it was against good policy for the United States to take over 
distant and outlying territory with the new responsibilities the possession of such’ territory 
carries with it. 

After the scheme of 1884 thus failed, through the action of President Cleveland, a 
company of private American citizens secured a concession for constructing the canal. 
They have held it since 1887. The terms of the concession called upon the holders of it 
to construct the canal within ten years. They can, however, hardly be said to have 
begun the actual work of construction. But owing to the good offices of the United 
States Government the concession was, in 1897, renewed. One of its important condi- 
tions is that it shall not be transferable to any Government or to any foreign Power. 
With a view to giving an international character to the undertaking, the concession also 
provides that when the capital for constructing the canal is raised, subscriptions to the 
capital stock shall be publicly invited in New York, London, and Paris. 

The Maritime Canal Company, which now holds the concession, estimates that the 
canal can be made for 100,000,000. Other estimates mount up all the way to 
$150,000,000; some even as high as $200,000,000. For some years past the Canal 
Company has been urging the United States Government to guarantee its bonds, or 
to become the holder of seventy per cent. of the stock of the company. It was this 
application for Government help that led to the appointment of the Engineering Com- 
mission in 1897 to report on the practicability and cost of the canal. The Commission 
Was appointed by President McKinley. It consists of an engineer from the army, one from 


The Nicaragua 
Canal. 
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the navy, and one from civil life. At the time this 
article was written the Commission had not reported, 
but Admiral Walker of the United States Navy, who is 
its President, had stated unofficially that the project 
would be reported as practicable and advisable. The 
cost is estimated by the Commission at $1 35,000,000. 

One factor in the situation which will confront 
Congress if it takes any decisive step, is the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850. This deals exclusively with 
the proposed canal in its political aspects; and the 
first clause sets out that “the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain declare that neither 
the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for 
itself exclusive control over the said Ship Canal.” 
The scheme of 1884, under which the United States 
Government was to construct the canal, would have 
been in conflict with this Treaty. It was held to 
be in conflict with it by the Members of the Senate, 
who opposed the Frelinghuysen-Zalvala Treaty, and 
this opposition accounted for the delay in the Senate 
which put it in the power of President Cleveland, 
as Mr. Arthur’s successor, to recall the Treaty and 
bring about its abandonment. Those who are now 
advocating the construction of the canal by the use of 
the financial guarantee of the Federal Government, 
take the ground that the arrangement now contem- 
plated will not conflict with the Clayton- Bulwer Treaty, 
or that the conditions of that treaty may be modified. 

From ocean to ocean—that is, from Greytown on the 
Caribbean Sea to Brito on the Pacific Ocean—the line 
of the proposed canal is 169°4 miles long. Of this 
length, according to the Maritime Company’s plans, 
26°8 miles will be canal in excavation. The remaining 
length will be free navigation in the San Juan River, 
in Lake Nicaragua, from which the canal takes its 
name, and in basins formed by flooding the valleys of 
several of the smaller streams, such as the Deseado 
and the San Francisco, on the Atlantic side, and the 
Rio Grande and the Tola on the Pacific side. The 
basins to be constructed in this way will be 21°6 miles 
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long. The River San Juan is 64°5 miles long, and the 
course across Lake Nicaragua 56°5 miles. 

Six locks will have to be constructed—three between 
the Deseado basins and Greytown, and three between 
Tola basin and Brito. These locks lead to the sum- 
mit-level of the canal, which is 110 feet above sea-level, 
and runs for 154 miles. The greatest lift of lock is 
45 feet. The locks are to be of a capacity to pass the 
largest steamers now afloat or in building. Each is 
to be 650 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. 
Thirty feet is to be the uniform depth of the canal 
where excavations have to be made. In the basins 
the depth will be greater. The bottom width of the 
canal is to be 100 feet. The canal is to join the San 
Juan river at Ochoa, where there is to be an immense 
dam. From Ochoa to San Carlos on the Atlantic 
side of the lake, a distance of 64 miles, the waterway 
will be of a width sufficient to permit large steamers 
to pass each other at full speed. The length of the 
canal on the Western or Pacific side of the lake is 
17 miles, and will cut through the mountain range at 
the lowest point anywhere between the United States 
and South America. The mountain pass is there only 
43 feet above the level of the lake. The speed at 
which vessels can traverse the waterway varies with 
its character. It will be slowest in the canal section, 
quicker in the basins, quicker still in the river portions, 
and unrestricted in the lake. Each of the six locks is 
estimated to take forty-five minutes in passing, and 
generally it has been computed that a ship can pass 
from ocean to ocean through the 170 miles of canal, 
basins, river, lake, and locks, in twenty-eight hours. 

Meanwhile some thousands of workmen are now 
being employed on the Panama Canal. 


By the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, by the American Flag Day 
Association, and by other patriot 
societies, the United States Congress has been 
petitioned to pass an Act to prevent the desecration 


The Stars and 
Stripes. 
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of the American flag. For some years past there has 
beena growing tendency touse the Starsand Stripes in 
advertisements and in many other ways, all calcu- 
lated to cheapen it in popular estimation, and to 
deprive it of much of its real value and significance. 
During the war with Spain these uses and cheapening 
of the flag were carried to outrageous lengths. The 
flag was flaunted everywhere. It was imprinted on 
soap, on beer bottles, on handkerchiefs and hosiery, 
and on millinery. Summer blouses were made of the 
flag, and it was used to cover sofa cushions and 
lounges. Horses carried small flags over their ears. 
Bicycle riders fastened flags on their wheels, and the 
“ yellow journals” printed it on their title pages and 
appeared to assume the sole ownership of it. Its uses 
during the summer and early autumn of 1898 were so 
varied, sordid, and derogatory, that one of the New 
York newspapers remarked that the country was 
“passing through the silly stage of patriotism and all 
sorts of manufacturers and peddlers are seeking money 
out of it.” “If any city of the Old World,” it added, 
“were to make such a display and use of its national 
bunting as we make of ours, the traveller visiting it, 
even an American traveller, would think that the 
inhabitants had gone suddenly crazy.” The agitation 
to restrict the flag to more appropriate and dignified 
uses has already led to the introduction of a bill into 
the House of Representatives. The Bill is far-reach- 
ing in its cats yory of uses to which the flag may not 
be put, and it provides for heavy penalties, even to 
imprisonment, to meet wilful and persistent desecration. 
The patriotic 
agitation in favour of the Bill, and, asit is difficult to see 
where opposition to the measure can arise, the bill is 
At any time the 
uses to which the flag was put during the war with 
would desecrate it. Its worst desecration 
perhaps was the fact that in the minds of the younger 
generation of Americans the flag became exclusively 
associated with war, and it will be long before it has 
any other meaning for them. 


societies arc vigorously pushing the 


likely before long to become law. 


Spain 


New York is soon to have an addi- 


Colonel > 
tional monument. 


Waring. It already has monu- 
ments to statesmen, to soldiers and 
sailors, to preachers and to newspaper editors. Its 


new monument is to be in honour of a man whose 
signal service consisted in demonstrating that it is 
possible to keep the streets of the city clean. The 
man who did this was the late Colonel Waring. He 
died from yellow fever, contracted while in Havana 
on a sanitary mission for the Washington Government. 
From 1895 until 1898 he was Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning in New York. Prior to Colonel Wariny’s 
taking office, New York had had the dirtiest streets of 
any great city in the English-speaking world. New 
Yorkers had grown accustomed to this condition and 
despaired of ever seeing an improvement. When 
Tammany ceased to have possession of the city in 
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1895, Colonel Waring, long well-known as the fore- 
most sanitary engineer in America, was induced to 
try what he could do in the way of cleaning the streets. 
He undertook the task, organised his vast depart- 
ment without any regard to politics or the politicians ; 
and from January 1895 to January 1898, winter or 
summer, New York streets were cleaner than they 
had ever been before. The business parts of the city, 
the fashionable residential quarters, and the regions 
where the poorer people live in great tenement blocks, 
all got equal care from Colonel Waring, with the 
result that there was a very marked falling off in the 
death rate and the whole tone of the city’s health was 
greatly improved. When Tammany repossessed itself 
of the city in January 1898, Colonel Waring had to retire 
because Tammany wanted his office and its salary of 
£1,300 a year for one of its active adherents. But 
Colonel Waring had, in the years he was in office, 
rendered the city immense service, and few men whom 
New York has honoured with monuments in its parks 
and squares is more worthy of honour than the man 
who showed that, in spite of some physical obstacles, 
New York can be made to rank with either London 
the 
Colonel Waring was a man of extraordinary courage. 


or Paris as regards cleanness of its streets. 
He had proved this as a leader of a cavalry regiment 
in the War of the Rebellion in the sixties ; and he 
proved it again by the way in which at the beginning 
of 1895 he faced the conditions which confronted him 
when he undertook to clean New York streets, and to 
reform a great municipal department demoralised by 


nearly a generation of Tammany rule. 


at te The Canadian Parliament in the 
d eTo Oo we ° - . > > 
Gold Country, Closing days of the session of 1898 


marked its appreciation of the high ser- 
vices of Mr. William Ogilvie by giving him a gratuity 
of £1,000. 
the world over for his services as a Dominion Surveyor 
in the British Yukon country. He was in the Yukon 
country when the great finds of 1896 and 1897 were 
being made. For awhile he was practically the ad- 
ministrator of the gold country. He there at 
a salary of £300 a year. Men with whom he was in 
daily contact in his official capacity as the representa- 
tive of the Dominion Government were quickly making 
great fortunes, and it was possible for anyone really 


Mr. Ogilvie’s name has become familiar 


Was 


familiar with the country and its mineral resources to 
enrich himself in a very short time. But Mr. Ogilvie 
never lost sight of the scientific work he had been sent 
to do. 
all 
to stake valuable claims, and thus make fortunes ; 
while he himself came out of the country, after two 


By his advice and his professional knowledge, 


given without any pay, he helped many men 


years’ isolation and much hardship, not one penny 
better off than when he went n_ He acted the part 
of a hero as much as any soldier who ever led his 
brigade into battle ; and the world over heightened the 
character and the dignity of the British Civil Service. 
from our own Correspondents, 











Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, the new Bishop 
of Calcutta, left for India in the middle 
of January. He preached a touching 
farewell sermon to his boys at Harrow 
School on Sunday evening, December 18. During the 
following week he was present at the breaking-up, for 
the holidays, of Dulwich College, where he preceded 
Mr. A. H. Gilkes as Head Master. It is interesting 
to note here that the popular “School Song” of 
Dulwich College was written by Dr. Welldon, the 
music being by Mr. E. D. Rendal, head music-master 
of the school. The words are as follows : 


The New 
Bishop of 
Calcutta and 
the Schoolboys. 


SCHOOL S9NG. 


Pueri Alleynienses, quotquot annos, quotquot menses, 
Fertur principum memoria, fertur principum memoria 3 
Vivit Fundatoris nomen, unicz virtutis omen, 
Detur soli Deo gloria, detur soli Deo gloria. 


Ille multas egit partes, multas indagavit artes, 
Illum celebrat historia, illum celebrat historia ; 
Vos o vivite parati quidvis agere vel pati, 
Detur soli Deo gloria, detur soli Deo gloria. 


Quid si vobis non honores defluxere per majores? 
Virtus sua est adorea, virtus sua est adorea; 

At audendo, laborando, sustinendo, supplicando, 
Detur soli Deo gloria, detur soli Deo gloria. 


Alii per Campum Martium, alii scientes artium, 

Dum juventus manet aurea, dum juventus manet aurea, 
Discite, docete quanti laus sit nihil desperanti, 

Detur soli Deo gloria, detur soli Dev gloria. 


Vos pro civitate stantes, vos pro patria pugnantes, 
Vestra jam expectat laurea, vestra jam expectat laurea, 
Sat est tibi constitisse, aliisque profuisse, 

Detur soli Deo gloria, detur soli Deo gloria. 


At post noctem venit dies, post laborem alma quies, 
Post periculum victoria, post periculum victoria. 
Tum cantabitis aeternum, ubi tempus semper vernum, 
Detur soli Deo gloria, detur soli Deo gloria. 


The following somewhat free translation is sug- 
gested, as conveying at least the leading thoughts of 
Bishop Welldon’s verses : 


Boys, whose College bears the name 
Of its great founder,' keep his fame 
Ever fresh with glad acclaim— 

To God alone be glory! 


And when, through changing months and years, 
Great names still call for ringing cheers, 
Alleyn’s lives on beyond his peers 

To God alone be glory! 


he The full title of Dulwich College is ‘‘ Alleyn's College of 
God's Gift.” The College was founded in 1616 by Edward 


Alleyn, an actor and contemporary of Shakespeare. Bacon 

said of Alleyn’s generous gift in founding the College: ‘I like 

well that Alleyn playeth the last act of his life so well.” The 

— motto is that of Alleyn himself: ‘ Detur gloria soli 
e0. 





Varieties. 


A player he of many parts, 

A student he of many arts, 

This message gave for youthful hearts : 
‘To God alone be glory !” 


Would you have honoured memory, 
In your temptations victory— 
Be ready, too, to dare or die— 

To God alone be glory! 
What though for you no laurels crowned 
The brow of ancestors renowned ? 
Virtue its own reward is found— 

To God alone be glory! 


But, in ycur working and your daring, 
Life’s hardships always bravely bearing, 
A time for prayer from each day sparing— 
To God alone be glory ! 
And now, while golden youth remains, 
On study’s heights or pleasure’s plains, 
Learn what each ardent heart attains — 
To God alone be glory! 
If toward the State your thought ’s inclined, 
Honour awaits the faithful mind : 
True to yourself, to others kind— 
To God alone be glory ! 
Through night and pain come joy and light, 
Sweet rest and victory through toil and fight 
Then shall you sing where all is bright— 
To God alone be glory! 
G %. 4 


Basia This old friend, and for many years 
Dunkin, r.r.s. Valued contributor to our columns, 
passed away in the fulness of years and 

honours on November 26 last, and the occasion calls 
for a few words to his memory. Born at Truro on 
August 19, 1821, the year after the foundation of the 
Astronomical Society, and the year before the death 
of its first President, Sir William Herschel, he was 
educated principally at his native town, but spent a 
year also at Guines, near Calais, owing to his father’s 
wish that he should become a proficient in the French 
language. The father was engaged in the calculations 
for the Nautical Almanac, before it was established at 
an office in London ; and, on his death, which hap- 
pened rather unexpectedly, in 1838, Edwin, and Richard, 
another son, sought and obtained employment at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, where the last Astro- 
nomer Royal, afterwards Sir George Airy, was in the 
third year of his rule, and had recently undertaken the 
immense additional labour of reducing the observa 
tions of his predecessors from the time of Bradley 
and obtaining from them the results in a shape read) 
for the immediate use of the physical astronomer. 
On these reductions the brothers Edwin and Richard 
Dunkin, with many other youths, were employed for 
several years. The latter subsequently obtained an 
appointment in the Nautical Almanac Office; but 
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Edwin, the subject of our notice, joined the permanent 
staff of the Royal Observatory, first in the Magnetical 
and Meteorological Department, which was founded 
in 1840, and later in the Astronomical, in which he 
worked through every grade. When the Astronomer 
Royal organised an expedition to Scandinavia to ob- 
serve the total solar eclipse of July 28, 1851, Mr. Dunkin 
took part in it, and observed the phenomenon (though 
imperfectly in consequence of clouds) at Christiania, in 
Norway. In later years he was deputed to take charge 
ot several scientific expeditions—one, in 1854, to super- 
intend a series of observations in a pit at Harton Col- 
liery, for the purpose of determining the mean density 
of the earth, and several in different years for ascertain- 
ing the exact longitude of Paris, Brussels, and Valentia 
in Ireland. Elected a Fellow of the Astronomical 
(Royal Astronomical, as it had then become) Society 
in 1845, Mr. Dunkin made from time to time import- 
ant contributions to its publications, the most remark- 
able of these being a paper on the amount and direc- 
tion of the motion of the solar system in space— 
extending Sir George Airy’s investigation to a much 
larger number of stars. He became one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Society in 1871, and was 
elected President in 1884, serving the usual term of 
two years, and delivering two able addresses on the 
presentation of the gold medal. Having contributed 
many obituary notices or short biographies of deceased 
Fellows, he, in 1869, collected these into a volume, 
including in it some which had appeared (notably the 
two Herschels) in the Zetsure HYour and other maga- 
zines. This, then, is the place to mention the numerous 
articles contributed by him to our own columns 
Amongst these was a series of descriptions, with 
careful maps, of the stars in their constellations ; and 
these (though with large additions) form the principal 
part of the work which became so popular under the 
title “ The Midnight Sky : Familiar Notes on the Stars 
and Planets.” It was the sight of this book which 
led Carlyle to exclaim, “Oh, why did not somebody 
teach me the names of the stars.” Mr. Dunkin was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1876; on 
the retirement of Sir George Airy, in 1881, he was 
promoted to the office of Chief Assistant under his 
successor, Mr. Christie (the present Astronomer 
Royal), and held that responsible position for three 
years, finally retiring from the Royal Observatory in 
1884. He continued, however, to write occasional 
articles, both for the Royal Astronomical Society and 
for a monthly magazine called the “ Observatory,” 
which was founded by Mr. Christie in 1877. He ever 
retained an affection for his native county, and 
accepted the office for two years of President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. Of late years he 
resided at Kidbrooke, Blackheath ; and the present 
writer (a former colleague) can bear witness how 
peaceful was the close of his life there, resting on the 
one true foundation of real and lasting peace. 
W. T. LYNN. 


In another portion of this magazine we 
review Bismarck’s “ Memoirs,” a book 
which will be a well of information for 
students of this great statesman’s career. It is not 


The Empress 
Catherine's 
Snowdrop. 


easy reading, but here and there we come across a 
striking anecdote which “catches on.” One of the 
best of these is a story which Bismarck heard during 
his stay at St. Petersburg as Prussian Minister. It is 
told in the following words: “At the time of my 
first stay at St. Petersburg I had an example of 
another Russian peculiarity. During the first spring 
days it was then the custom for everyone connected 
with the Court to promenade in the summer gardens 
between Paul’s Palace and the Neva. There the 
Emperor had noticed a sentry standing in the middle 
of a grass plot ; in reply to the question why he was 
standing there, the soldier could only answer, ‘ Those 
are my orders.’ The Emperor therefore sent one of 
his adjutants to the guard-room to make inquiries ; 
but no explanation was forthcoming except that a 
sentry had to stand there winter and summer. The 
source of the original order could no longer be dis- 
covered. The matter was talked of at Court, and 
reached the ears of the servants. One of these, an 
old pensioner, came forward and stated that his father 
had told him as they passed the sentry in the summer 
garden: ‘There he is, still standing to guard the 
flower ; on that spot the Empress Catherine once 
noticed a snowdrop in bloom unusually early, and 
gave orders that it was not to be plucked.’ This 
command had been carried out by placing a sentry on 
the spot, and ever since then one had stood there all 
the year round.” 


The Bishop of London, speaking at 
the centenary of the Liverpool Athz 
neum, said people talked nowadays a 
great deal about education and thought about it 
very little. They were bringing up a_ generation 
in the supposition that all the child had to do was to 
sit still like a pitcher under a pump while an experi 
hand poured in the proper amount of material for it 
to hold He need hardly say that such a conception 
of education was absolutely misleading. The only 
education that anybody really obtained was that 
which he gave himself. The idea prevailing at the 
beginning of the century was that men should read a 
good book, master its contents, and pursue for them- 
selves the lines of thought it suggested, and talk it over 
and make its ideas the subject of discussion among 
themselves Nosystem could surely be better. Yet the 
process was, he feared, to a great extent declining. 
We might give better technical education and develop 
people more thoroughly in special lines, but he always 
wondered whether we kept our eyes sufficiently fixed 
upon the desirability of creating a robust temper of 
mind and a genuine desire of knowledge for itself. 
He was not sure that in the multitude of other things 
that was not somewhat declining as an object of 
popular pursuit. We have substituted for the old 
system a greater desire for general information given 
in little bits... . While the fertility of the human 
intelligence never ceased to produce theories, com- 
ments, statements, reviews, and suggestions innumer- 
able, what were we doing to develop the capacity 
which alone was necessary for dealing with them and 
for discriminating their true value? We were driven 
up and down in this perpetual surge of divergent 


The Bishop of 
London on 
Education 
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opinions which was continually meeting and dashing 
round us. We left the mind entirely unprovided with 
means of really grappling with this mass of theories 
and suggestions. The highest intellectual idea of a 
man was to associate himself with some cause, main- 
tain it through thick and thin, and never try to judge 
of its importance in proportion to others. 


The Sun rises at Greenwich on the Ist 
day at 7h. 42m. in the morning, and sets 
at 4h. 47m. in the evening ; on the 11th 
he rises at 7h. 25m. and sets at 5h. 5m.; and on the 
21st he rises at 7h. 5m. and sets at 5h. 23m. The 
Moon enters her Last Quarter at 5h. 24m. on the 
evening of the 3rd ; becomes New at gh. 32m. on the 
morning of the 1oth; enters her First Quarter at 
8h. 52m. on that of the 17th ; and becomes Full at 
2h. 16m. on the afternoon of the 25th. She will be in 
perigee, or nearest the Earth, about half-past 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 9th, and in apogee, or farthest 


Astronomical 
Notes for 
February. 
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GREATER BRITAIN ACROSTICS. 
IV. 
1. Zhis Dutchman bold set sail with his sailors stout 
and true, 
In a year of grace now long gone by, in Sixteen 
Forty-two. 


2. Sailing south of Asia we hail a mighty world, 
And see in all her hundred ports our Union Jack 
unfurled. 
3. The Bear, Orin, Pleiades sink in the wave from 


sight, 
Four strange stars rise to show us a new world’s 
ensign bright. 
4. Vast was the plain and trackless, all desolate the 
shore, 
From afar fe came to make the place a home for 
evermore. 
5. There lies a world beneath our feet, 
The ancient teachers taught, 
Yet sped with empty mocking 
Columbus when he sought. 
6. Where men are few and powerless, and their cities 
yet unknown, 
Supreme ¢h’s Queen of Beauty reigns, unshaken is 
her throne. 
East o’er ¢hi's ocean sails our ship, 
Above us burns the sun, 
No respite from the cruel heat 
Until the day is done. 


™N 


8. Inquire Azs mame 
Whose purse of gold 
Equipped for fame 
That Dutchman bold. 


70 VARIETIES. 





from us, about half-past two on the morning of the 
22nd. There will be no eclipses, nor any special 
phenomena of importance due this month. The 
planet Mercury will be visible for a short time before 
sunrise in the early part of the month, but will arrive 
at superior conjunction with the Sun on the 27th. 
Venus is brilliant as a morning star throughout the 
month, moving from the western to the eastern part 
of the constellation Sagittarius ; she will be at greatest 
western elongation from the Sun on the 11th, and in 
conjunction with the horned waning Moon on the 7th. 
Mars is nearly stationary in Gemini and visible all 
night, setting not long before sunrise ; he will be in 
conjunction with the Moon a little before setting on the 
21st. Jupiter, in the eastern part of Virgo, rises at 
midnight about the middle of the month, and is a 
brilliant object as a morning star. Saturn is in the 
north-eastern part of the constellation Scorpio, and 
only visible low in the heavens for a few hours before 
sunrise ; he will be near the Moon on the morning of 
the 6th.—Ww. T. LYNN. 
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THE WHOLE. 


Write in our Empire’s record roll 
This land, in ocean far apart ; 

Here beats our country’s kindred soul, 
Hand welcomes hand, heart calls to heart. 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS will be awarded for the 
best brief answer in rhyme to the above Acrostic. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ACROSTICS. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS Zs offered to the solver of 
this series of five Acrostics (beginning last November). 
Winners of last year debarred. The solutions are to be 
published in April or May, and the five answers must 
be received by March 20. One mark is awarded for 
each correct reference, and, failing any perfect solution, 
the prise will be given for the largest number of 
marks. 

FOURTH OF FIVE. 
1. “Success unto our... general, 
And happiness to his accomplices ! ” 


2. “The peace of heaven is theirs that lift their sword: 
. » such a just and charitable war.” 


2. “In glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian .. . 


Against black pagans.” 
4. “If you do sweat to puta . . . down, 


You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain.” 


5. “. . . colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first marched 
forth.” 


6. * You are three 
That .. . should dote on.’ 
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”. “Now all the . . . of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 


THE WHOLE. 


“ Come in, and let us banquet royally 
Aftec this golden day of . . .!” 


Find all omitted words, and give Act and Scene of 
each quotation. 


GREATER BRITAIN ACROSTICS (p. 134). 


WEST INDIES. PRIZE ANSWER. 

’Tis in the WEsT the sun doth set, 
ELIZABETH this Queen, 

SLAVES, once beneath the British Flag, 
Their freedom gain, I ween. 

The wondrous isle is TRINIDAD, 
Where lakes of pitch are found, 

And through the INQUISITION’S power 
Did cruel deeds abound. 

Spain’s treatment of the NEGRO race 
Hath drawn on her their hate, 

DRAKE in her plenitude of power 
Fought boldly ’gainst her great. 

Within the clear calm sea of blue 
Green ISLANDS form a chain, 

Through his too hasty zeal a cloud 
On EyRE will remain. 

The crop so sweet is SUGAR-CANE, 
Which grows ’neath tropic sun, 

And the WEST INDIES form the Whole, 
Where many fights we’ve won. 


E. WHEELER, 95 Cromwell Road, Peterborough. 


The “ Topic” prize of FIVE SHILLINGS Zs this 
month awarded to E. GERRARD, Atlanta, Coldiemore 
Road, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


Contributed by our readers. FIVE SHILLINGS 
awarded for the best paragraph each month. 


A propos of the article on this subject 
in the “ Leisure Hour” for last month 
we may note two or three more of our 
American sisters’ daring and original ways of earning 
pocket-money in the numberless opportunities open 
to the enterprising if impecunious woman across the 
Atlantic. 

Professional bridesmaids are the latest institution 
among them, but it is hardly likely that English 
maidens will come to this. However, there are so 
many employments besides the well-known and over- 
crowded ones, that almost every bent can be suited. 
What is better adapted to a woman’s neat fingers 
than photography? A girl with a knowledge of the 
methods by which the pictures are produced might 
set up as a photographic printer to amateurs, who are 
so apt to get tired of reproducing many copies from 
their negatives. Then why should not ladies be 


Livelihoods 
for Ladies. 


professional photographers? A sense of the artistic, 
combined with technical skill, are the requirements ; 
and we know from experience what pretty child- 
pictures and beautiful studies can be produced bya 
clever lady photographer. Another novel female 
occupation is that of bill-collector to a firm. It is said 
that a smart girl employed in this way is worth two of 
any man, and that creditors who were despaired of 
have paid up under the influence of the lady’s charms. 
Another way of earning pocket-money is to set up as 
a decorator of rooms for balls, and of tables for dinner 
parties. For the homely, linen-marking and stocking- 
darning for a small consideration would be worth 
trying. A lady has established herself as wedding- 
present chooser to those who dislike exertion. Another 
woman lives on the profits derived from daily exer- 
cising pet dogs. Yet another plans out how a room 
shall be furnished artistically, and does good business 
in this line with the nouveau riche. 


The recent correspondence on this sub- 
ject in the “Spectator” and some of 
the great dailies must have been followed with deep 
interest at many a parental tea-table. It seems as if 
at least one word had been left to be said here. Is 
the lack of proper supervision at school meals not 
one reason why the food served there fails to nourish 
as it ought? Every parent is familiar with the way 
in which children’s tastes and appetites vary. Tommy 
bolts his food, a fruitful source of indigestion. Jack 
dreams at table, or talks, or listens most of the time, 
and, unless constantly reminded to attend to the 
business in hand, has not swallowed half-a-dozen 
mouthfuls when other people are ready to 
Harry cannot eat two or three of the dishes that are 
most common everywhere, and, unless you watch to 
see that he is doubly supplied with some other course, 
he is only half-fed for the day. At school dinners as 
a rule a master sits at the end of each table, to carve 
and keep order, but he must dine also on his own 
account, and in the few minutes’ grace he can snatch 
from the hard work of carving, to eat, it is not 
probable that he can afford more than perfunctory 
attention to keeping order, and it is impossible that 
he can study the individual ways and appetites of the 
boys, with regard to their being properly nourished. 
The preparatory classes are sometimes better looked 
after, when the matron or headmaster’s wife sits at 
the head of their table, and can spare attention from 
the toils of carving to bid Tommy take time, and tell 
Harry to eat plenty of beef and dumpling, as the 
coming pudding is one he dislikes. Then, if she is 
thoughtful as well as kind, she has little Jack sitting 
next her, that she may remind him to go on and not 
dream, and supply his plate with all he is too shy or 
absent-minded to ask for, and his neighbours are too 
indifferent to hand him. 

Thus, even at dinner, watchful attention to each 
boy is uncertain. At other meals it is rarer still. In 
many schools the masters have a separate table at 
breakfast, tea, and supper. The big boys can of 
course secure enough for themselves, but the little 
ones, the delicate, and the timid, are left to chance 
and the attention of hurried and indifferent servants. 


Food in 
Schools. 


rise. 
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If the matron is not a lady, etiquette forbids her 
sitting at table, with even the little ones, to supply 
their wants, and the headmaster’s wife does not, 
in ordinary schools, appear at any meal except 
dinner. What young and homesick boys suffer from 
teasing at meals is matter of fact, not fancy. 


Another evil resulting from this herding 
together of boys at their meals without 
proper supervision is the way in which their table 
manners suffer, often for life, from being neglected. 
Who does not believe this from seeing a schoolboy 
eating in his holidays? His elbow rests on the 
table, or one hand is in his pocket; he stuffs his 
mouth, talking the while; he helps himself with a 
mannerless disregard of others, or criticises what is 
served, with true schoolboy drusguerie. 

As long as boys are fed in droves, however good 
the quality of food supplied, from the above causes 
a certain percentage will be underfed, and these the 
very boys who most require careful dieting, and a 
still larger number will acquire habits of guzzling 
their food with unwholesome haste and in ungainly 
manners, habits too strong to be 
such home admonitions in each successive holiday 


Table 
Manners. 
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Two views of an infant of twelve months, taken 
In the first the child was left standing as posed by her father, and did not like it. Her 
cries of distress brought her mother to the window, with the result shown in the second picture. 


exposures. 


overcome by 
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as make the lives of both givers and receivers a 
burden. 


As a rule we associate beautiful 
writing with the power of beautiful 
drawing, and naturally a clever artist uses his pen as 
skilfully as his brush. Good spelling is far more a 
matter of the eye than the ear, and yet in spelling 
many an artist is notoriously weak. One artist, for 
instance, who was proverbially faulty in this particu- 
lar, made it a rule to write as little as possible, using 
sketches often to convey his meaning. A letter which 
took the form of an illustrated invitation to tea, also 
bore a plan of the route for his friend’s guidance. 
But among the very few words employed the two 
used to mark the artist’s home ran thus, “Stop 
Hear!” 


Artistic 
Spelling. 


All readers, being considered members of our 
FIRESIDE CLUB, ave invited to send in answers to 
Acrostics and Chess Problems, and paragraphs for 
Tea-Table Topics. All papers must be received by the 
20th of the month. Write FIRESIDE CLUB outside the 
envelope, and address to the Editor, “ Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster how, London, E.C. 


AND SHINE, 


ith barely a minute’s interval between the two 











